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THE SUNSET YEARS AND 


As the degenerative processes gain the upper hand 
during the last decade or two of life, profound 


changes occur in many metabolic mechanisms. 
The gastrointestinal tract for example becomes 
less tolerant of abuses, and difficulty is experienced 
in digesting some foods which formerly did not 
prove troublesome. The loss of vigor characteris- 
tic of senescence can easily be aggravated to a 
point of incapacitation if eating habits are not 
altered to prevent nutritional deficiencies. For 
only by properly satisfying the nutritional re- 
quirements can adequate strength be maintained. 


Ovaltine is well tolerated by elderly persons. It 
supplies a wealth of nutrients which are frequently 
lacking in the diets chosen during advanced 
years: biologically adequate protein, B complex 
vitamins, essential minerals, and vitamins A and 
D. The high content of diastatic malt makes 
Ovaltine a valuable aid in the digestion of starchy 
foods. This delicious food drink appeals to older 
persons, hence it can be included in their diet 
three times daily without meeting with objec- 
tion or resistance. * * * The Wander Company, 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


CGualli7e 


Three daily servings (1/2 oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Ovaltine 
6.0 Gm. 31.2 Gm. 
30.0 Gm. 
2.8 Gm. 29.34 Gm. 
.25 Gm. 1.104 Gm. 
.25 Gm. .903 Gm. 5.0 mg. 
10.5 mg. 


PROTEIN 
CARBOHYDRATE. . 
FAT 

CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS . . 


Ovaltine 
with milk* 


2953 1.U. 


Ovaltine Dry 

with milk* Ovaitine 
VITAMINA ... . 15001.U. 
VITAMIND .... 4051.0. 480 1.U. 
THIAMINE .... .9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
RIBOFLAVIN .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 
6.9 mg. 


11.94 mg. 5 mg. 5 mg. 


62.43 Gm. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 
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2 «Indispensables” 


Two books which have been 
regarded for years as the 
backbone of good home 
economics teaching are now 
completely revised and 
brought up to date. 


Used in classrooms throughout the 
country, found on the professional 
reference shelves of nearly all home 
economics teachers, these books pro- 
vide the indispensable materials for 
teaching their respective subjects. 
Authoritative and complete, they are 
the primary source of fundamental, 
well organized knowledge, the basis 
of sound training in their fields. 


Rose: 


FOUNDATIONS 
OF NUTRITION 


Fourth Edition Revised by 
Grace MacLeod and Clara 
Mae Taylor 


New methods of planning and eval- 
uating diets, the latest material on 
vitamins and other nutrients, com- 
pletely up-to-date tables and other 
important revision bring this “veri- 
table gold mine of information” up 
to the minute, 


To be ready February 23rd. 
$3.75 (prob.) 


WV oolman&McGowan 


TEXTILES 


Third Edition Revised by 
Ellen Beers McGowan 


The revolutionary changes in tex- 
tiles in recent years are completely 
covered in this new edition. Full 
information is given on new fabrics, 
new finishes, new fibres and _ their 
manufacture, and much useful in- 
formation on the care of fabrics, 
their uses, dyeing, etc. 


Illus. $3.50 


Early orders for the copies of these books 
you will need either for classroom use or 
for your personal use will insure prompt 
delivery. An order coupon is included in 
the coupon section for your convenience. 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Well, I have taught school, sold budget dresses and served soup over a 
counter, but it took editing a magazine to bring the gray hairs. No 
sooner is one issue put to bed than the next one is in process. And, like 
all jobs in wartime, there is more to do now and less to do with. This 
year we face a ten per cent cut in paper. That means fewer or smaller 
illustrations, less white space and possibly, though I hope not, a smaller 
type. In any case we are determined to give you the same amount of 
editorial material. 

The editorial this month, Toward Permanent Peace, was written by 
Dr. Alice Downey Porter who believes that the public school can and 
should be an important agency for securing world peace through the 
generations to come. 

The need for emphasis on problems of personal and family accounting 
is all too obvious in February as we struggle to prepare—and pay— 
income tax returns. In Teaching Individual and Family Records, Miss 
Radell presents the case study method as an effective approach to this 
subject for high school and college students. 

For those of you who could not attend the American Vocational As- 
sociation War Work Vocational Training Conference, Mary S. Lyle 
has done a brief but comprehensive resume of high lights. See page 55. 

We think you will find the next two pages on making slip covers— 
illustrated step by step in diagram form and described step by step in 
accompanying text—good bulletin board material. Hazel Craig has 
learned the hard way that this is the easiest way to make really profes- 
sional looking slip covers. 

Sequel to last month’s article on Polish Food Habits is the one on 
Czech and Slovak food patterns starting on page 58. This series of au- 
thentic word pictures of the living and eating habits of Eastern European 
countries is offered as a guide to those working to improve the nutritional 
habits of foreign background groups in this country. 

Many home economics teachers feel that too much emphasis is being 
placed on food and, by comparison, too little time and thought has been 
given to clothing and textiles. For them we print a brief excerpt from 
Frances Mauck’s contribution to a new consumer education textbook. 
We also call their attention to Rajean Codish’s monthly page, W hat’s 
Going On In Textiles. 

The Up-and-Coming Soybean! Little bean, what now? On page 62, 
Helen S. Sharpe gives some pertinent information which, when amplified 
with personal experience as it should be, may supply the answer. 

Students are always running short of time or funds or both. Eloise 
Stone, who teaches junior high school pupils in Syracuse, New York, 
understands their problems and offers some remedies on this month’s 
Student Page. 

There’s plenty going on in the food field right now. For a few facts 
turn to page 66. 

Not much space for Practical Book Reviews this month. We'll try 
to make up for it in March. 

Have you tried soya dishes in the school lunch? The large quantity 
ones on pages 85 and 86 are tested, nourishing and tempting. 

Evidently Practicalities for January inspired a closer examination of 
that issue. For one home economics teacher’s reaction, turn to page 42. 
Then be sure to check the educational material you want and send in 
your orders on the coupons provided. There’s a record form on page 43 
to keep as a reminder of material coming in for future use. 


Cheerio! 


P.S. What are you doing tonight? Me, I’m making out a seed order 
for my 1944 Victory Garden. The Editor 
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EP, 


A WARTIME SERVICE DEDICATED TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


Lesson 5 


THE ELECTRIC RANGE AND ITS 


PLACE IN KITCHEN PLANNING 


The range is properly the center of cooking and serving activities in any kitchen. The Electric 
Range with its variety of high, medium and low surface heats, its thermostatic oven heat control, 
its heat retention and its convenience, cleanliness and safety, is properly the range around which 


postwar kitchen planning will be centered. 





Kitchen planning specialists have found that the prepara- 
tion of food in any kitchen is carried on most efficiently 
when the equipment used in that kitchen is grouped in 
proper relation to the three work centers—namely, the re- 
frigeration, the cooking and serving, and the cleaning and 


storage centers. 


THE COOKING AND SERVING CENTER 


The electric range is the all-important unit in the cooking 
and serving center and, for the greatest efficiency, should 
be placed closely adjacent both to the cleaning and storage 
center and to the dining room door. Thus, food prepared 
on the range has only to be carried the shortest possible 
distance to the dining table, while pots and pans may be 
readily deposited in the sink after use on the range. 


Much energy and time may also be saved by having all 
small equipment efficiently grouped about the center where 
it is to be used. Following this principle, the following 
utensils and small equipment should be stored in or near 


the electric range: all cooking utensils which are heated 
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before food is added (skillets, etc.) ; cooking forks, spatu- 
las, ladles and spoons; griddles and pancake turners; salt 
and pepper shakers; flour in a dredger; pot covers; and pot 
holders. Much kitchen storage space can be saved by mak- 
ing proper use of the built-in utensil compartments which 
form an integral part of all electric ranges. 


THE REFRIGERATION CENTER 


The refrigeration center is usually arranged as close as pos- 
Thus, perishable 


foodstuffs may be placed in the refrigerator immediately 


sible to the outside kitchen entrance. 


upon delivery with minimum steps and maximum con- 


venience. 


THE CLEANING AND STORAGE CENTER 


The cleaning and storage center, of which the sink is the 


—— 


When so placed, it is @f >= 
. . SY 

readily accessible to both these centers / 

and forms, therefore. an efficient kitchen \/ 


arrangement. 


chief unit, is placed, if possible, between 
the refrigeration and the cooking and 


serving centers. 








The size and plan of each individual kitchen is, of course, variable, and is dependent on 


the location, size, cost and type of house of which it is an integral part. 


Further, the 


kitchen should be planned in conformity with the individualized needs of the family. 
Most kitchens, therefore, may be classified roughly under one of the five following types: 


TYPES 


The U-Shaped Kitchen. This kitchen has great 

compactness and efficiency. In it, the sink is 
usually placed at the base of the U, and the refrigera- 
tor on the arm nearest the outside entrance. 


2 The L-Shaped Kitchen. In this type of kitchen, 

* two adjacent walls at right angles to each other 
are used for the placement of the three chief units of 
equipment. In such a kitchen, the refrigerator is 
placed nearest to the kitchen entrance, while the sink 
is placed between the refrigerator and the range. 


3 The Two-Wall Kitchen. In this type of kitchen 

* the equipment is placed along two parallel walls, 
while the opposite ends are used as entrances. Thus, the 
refrigerator and the sink are usually placed along one 
wall, 


The One-Wall Kitchen. This type of kitchen 

* is frequently used in small kitchens in apartment 

houses or in very small homes. In it, all the equipment 

is lined up along one wall and is so arranged that all 
work can progress continuously in one direction. 


5 Dependent upon certain fixed factors, and the 

* individualized use which is to be made of the 
kitchen, some kitchen plans cannot be made to con- 
form to any one of the types described above. In such 
kitchens, therefore, the equipment in the various work 
centers is grouped so as to best conserve both the time 
and energy of the homemaker. 


ELECTRIC RANGE SECTION 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MONARCH 
NORGE 
QUALITY 
UNIVERSAL 
WESTINGHOUSE 


A-B STOVES 

ESTATE 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
GIBSON 

HOTPOINT 
KELVINATOR 


PLACEMENT OF 
ELECTRIC RANGE 


DINING R, 


The electric range is placed on the 
arm of the U nearest the dining 
room for convenience in serving. 


The electric range is placed at the 
end of the L closest to the dining 
room door—an arrangement which 
provides for the most efficient rout- 
ing of work, 


w DINING R. 


The electric range is placed along 
the second wall and as close to the 
dining room door as possible. 





| 


DINING R. 


The electric range is placed at the 
end of the one wall closest to the 
dining room, 


In this type of kitchen, the electric 
range is placed as close to the din- 
ing room door as is conveniently 


possible, 


THIS AND ADDITIONAL LESSON OUTLINES 
AVAILABLE TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


See 


COUPON SERVICE SECTION 
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Toward Permanent Peace 


HILE tens of millions of persons from all classes are working to win the war 

and while hundreds of our best thinkers are striving to find ways of organizing the 
peace to follow, more than 800,000 teachers, keeping their eyes on the far future, are 
shouldering the responsibility of building up a body of citizens prepared to keep this 
peace and, through the long years to come, meet the international problems constantly 
arising in a changing world. 

Formerly we thought of our teachers as a great agency for making good fathers and 
mothers, good neighbors and efficient citizens of their home town. More recently we 
have felt the need of training the pupils for democracy; to control intelligently the des- 
tinies of our own nation. But until the past two years it was only the exceptional school 
that gave much thought to preparing them to control the destinies of the world. Today 
states are beginning to build the school program around this idea. 

The ultimate goal, which must be kept constantly in mind, is a world in which all 
nations are working together intelligently, wisely and harmoniously toward higher and 
higher physical, intellectual and moral standards, with equal opportunity for all. 

Some of the immediate objectives pointing to this goal, as stressed by the United 
States Office of Education, the National Education Association, the Educational Policies 
Commission and by state and city superintendents, are: 

1. Knowledge of other peoples, their ideals, traditions, religion, education, government, 
industries, home life, their needs, desires, rights, aspirations and problems. 

Such knowledge will lead to greater tolerance, a sympathetic understanding and a 
friendly attitude. Without such knowledge, nations cannot work together intelligently. 

2. Closely connected with the accumulation of knowledge is the development of esteem 

; 8 I 
for all that is best in any nation and a lively appreciation of interdependence, not only 
in matters of physical necessities, but in education, art, science and all matters of in- 
tellectual and moral culture. 

Such esteem leads to a genuine liking for people of race, color and background differ- 
ent from our own. 

3. Training to look fairly on all sides of every question and to insist as stubbornly on 
the rights of others as on our own. 

4. Making clear that sacrifice of immediate personal or national advantage for the 
general good of the world is a profitable investment for ourselves; that world friendship 
and cooperation is the best method of conducting world affairs for the good of each 
nation. 

5. Development of a sense of responsibility as world citizens. 

If all teachers gain a clear understanding of the ultimate goal, and work steadily 
toward their goal through these five objectives, no one can doubt that they will have a 
measureless influence in the shaping of a better world. 


Alice Downey Porter, Ph.D. 
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Case Study 


ITH the beginning of her col- 

lege life, Louise Carlson was 
to be given the responsibility of ac- 
counting for her expenses. She was to 
have control over the first year’s allot- 
ment of the fund which her parents 
had set aside for her college educa- 
tion. The day Louise received notifica- 
tion of her acceptance at Winston Col- 
lege in Belhaven, her father discussed 
with her the question of the money she 
would have for her own use. To cover 
the first year’s expenses, the sum of 
$1,300 would be allowed. Mr. Carlson 
had decided upon this figure partly on 
the basis of what he had learned from 
talks with the fathers of several col- 
lege girls and partly from the estimated 
expenses found in the college catalog. 
Of course, the estimates of these men 
were wholly dependent upon the ex- 
penses included in the total amounts 
they quoted. To some fathers, the cost 
of college signified all expenses their 
daughters incurred while away from 
home; whereas to others, it repre- 
sented only tuition, board and room, 
or a portion of the total expenses. 

Mr. Carlson suggested to his daugh- 
ter that she make a plan for the spend- 
ing of the sum he was allowing her, 
and Louise acted upon her father’s 
suggestion by immediately starting the 
task. Despite the newness of the ex- 
perience, it proved far more interesting 
than Louise had anticipated. 

As Louise gave thought to her 
project, two amounts were uppermost 
in her mind: $810, representing the 
part paid to the college for tuition and 
fees and board and room; and $490, 
the remaining amount, over which she 
would have control. Using the latter 
figure as a starting point, Louise spent 
a portion of the next few days making 
notes of the types of expenses she was 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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Overview 








Objectives of Course 


To develop concepts of value in relation to earning and spend- 
ing 

To become familiar with patterns of financial planning and 
records 

To attain skill in financial planning and record keeping 

To aid in developing social and economic competence in the 
individual and in the family unit. 


Subject Matter and Procedure for Adequate Records 


Memorandum record for cash transactions 

Check stub for transaction paid by check, with accompanying 
detail on bill, statement or receipt 

Classification for income and expenditures to be used in re- 
cording the original records—the memoranda and check 
stubs 

Columnar sheet with headings for the classification properly 
arranged for chronological recording 

Notebook to transfer the monthly or weekly totals of like 
expenditures to one page in order to cumulate the amounts 
for a year or for other fiscal period 

Mental or written analysis and interpretation for control, 
either toward curtailment or expansion 

Financial plan—an estimated earning and spending program 
or guide based on past records and anticipated economic 
status 

Additional Records: House furnishings record, automobile rec- 
ord, entertainment or party costs, traveling costs, food 
cost analysis, investment record and others. 


Skills in Subject Matter To Be Taught 


Skill obtained through keeping records for the individual or 
family in an actual situation or in case problems and carry- 
ing these records through to completion including a periodic 
analysis for the purpose of control 

Skill in classifying expenditures, understanding the use of 
different classifications of income and expenditure with 
adaptations to various situations 

Skill in analyzing the results in relation to the individual or 
family income, background, education, interests and the like 

Skill in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 

Skill in simple accounting or bookkeeping techniques, as 
carrying forward totals from one page to another, adding 
on the record itself without copying the figures to be 
added, checking entries and additions, writing understand- 
able contractions of words where space is limited 

Skill in development of personal qualities as accuracy, neat- 
ness and working systematically 

Skill in transferring these organized activities into other 
activities—vocational, professional and social in order to 
be an example of the subject to be taught. 
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needl Family Penile 


Early in their married life, both 
Ruth and Roger Evans took definite 
steps to avoid friction arising out of 
the way money was kandled in their 
home. The situation was simplified by 
the fact that Roger had a broad point 
of view regarding money. He did not 
believe that the husband alone earns 
the income, but rather that the wife’s 
services in the home should rightly 
enter into the financial equation. In 
their case, the salary was regarded as 
a product of mutual effort and, as 
such, its management was a subject 
for joint consideration and adminis- 
tration. 

Together they planned the use of 
their income from both the imme- 
diate and long-range points of view. 
Present needs as well as possible fu- 
ture contingencies were discussed 
openly and at length. They realized 
that careful planning from the begin- 
ning would probably bring them in- 


creased satisfaction each year. A_ 


present sacrifice might be productive 
of multiple returns in the future, 


Y HANDLING tthe records 

for the above case study, the 

student of family finance learns 
the type of recording to be done, 
day by day spending, long-range as well 
as immediate planning, use of money 
in large and small amounts, how plan- 
ning affects the lives of the members, 
and what is owned because of planned 
spending. 

Teaching by the case method with 
laboratory problems gives students op- 
portunity actually to handle records for 
widely different types of individuals 
and family units. It demonstrates how 
financial planning is done when it func- 
tions in the lives of these individuals 
and in family relations. 

Class members feel free to discuss a 
case study because it does not represent 
the financial side of their own lives or 
that of a friend or acquaintance. Often 
lack of participation or inhibited com- 
ment on family finances is caused by il- 
lustrations taken from the class mem- 
bers or their families. 

As financial planning and records are 
not limited to any income group, the 
necessity for cases of a broader scope 

(Continued on next page) 
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Neva Henrietta Radell came to 
home economics indirectly, as 
she applied her field of business 
to the home and to commercial 
and institutional food service. 
Much of her foods background 
was obtained from her sister 
who is professor of home eco- 
nomics at the College of St. 
Elizabeth. Dr, Radell’s chief 
contributions to improved ac- 
counting for home economics 
students are two books, Account- 
ing for the Individual and 
Family, and Accounting and 
Food Control, which she now 
uses in her classes at Columbia 
University. Miss Radell also 
teaches at New York University 


By Neva Henrietta Radell 


Teachers College, Columbia University 








War Bride’s Financial Plan 


INCOME 
Wages in defense plant without deductions 
Husband’s salary allotment to wife from govern- 


ment, $22 per month; gov’t allotment to wife, 
$28. Total per month $50 


Total Income 
War Bonds, 10 per cent of weekly wages 
deducted, $3.50 
Other savings from allotments, $10 monthly 
or $2.30 weekly.* Total Savings 
EXPENSES 
Food—Household, $6; Lunches, $1.65; 
meals out, $1.25 
Rent—$35 per month 
Household Expense—Gas and electricity, $3.40 
per month; help, $2 per week; laundry, $1; 
supplies, $.60 
Clothing—$175 per year 


Personal Expense—Beauty shop services, cosmetics, 


professional services, postage, gifts to family, 
hospitalization (deducted from wages), etc. 


Insurance, husband and wife—Life, $104 a year. 
Federal old age benefits tax, $.35 per week 


Withholding tax, deducted from wages— 

Advancement—Trips to camp, shows, sports, 
magazines, books, gifts, entertaining, contribu 
tions, vacation, etc. 


TOTAL EXPENSES 


TOTAL EXPENSES AND SAVINGS 


Weekly basis 


$35.00 


5.80 


$ 8.90 
8.08 


5.40 


$40.74 


$46.54 


88% 


100% 


* To obtain a weekly amount, divide the annual by 52 and the monthly by 4-1/3. 














is paramount. Such cases make it pos- 
sible to different methods of 
planning as applied to graduated income 
Also, two unwise tendencies in 


present 


levels. 
teaching a subject of this nature may 
be avoided: namely, that of looking at 
all planning and spending through the 
individual’s personal experience and 
that of emphasizing the financial and 
social level closest to the life of the in- 
structor. 

In working out laboratory problems, 
students not only obtain information as 
to how records are kept and skill in re- 
cording day-by-day spending, but they 
learn why the relationships of expenses 
to income are what they are for the in- 
dividuals and families in the problems. 

Class or individual projects are often 
used in teaching this subject. In order 
to make projects of maximum value to 
the student, experience has shown that 
problems should precede the projects. 
After learning what adequate records 
are and how they are kept, a student 
must learn how to build a financial plan 
based on accurate and complete rec- 
ords, how to relate expenses to income 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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MEMORANDUM BOOK 


$0 - Fake £7 
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Week: 





Above is one of several styles of 
memoranda used for daily re- 
cording of money income and 
expense. Shows weekly total 
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ANALYSIS AND CONTROL BOOK 


“ees 
Me. B93 - 


Current Cumulative over 


As illustrated above, an Analysis 
and Control Book is used as a 
ledger with one type of income 
and expense to a page 


Below are two sample pages 
from Miss Radell’s work book. 
Entries are made_ weekly, 
monthly, or oftener from the 
memorandum records, check 
stubs and voucher check at- 
tachments where salary deduc- 
tions are itemized, Here all ex- 
penses are classified from a 
previously worked out income 
and expense classification 


Expense 
Mr Sullivan 
Amount 


Automodile 


Eapianation Explanation Amount 
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For Income Tax Purposes 
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Total 
Expenses 
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onde TU ccdimel haining Conference 


of the American Vocational Association 


By Mary S. Lyle 


Professor of Home Economics Education, Iowa State College 
and Educational Advisor to PRacTICAL HOME Economics 


ROM Oregon and Florida, 

from Massachusetts and Ari- 
zona, from Canada and Texas, some 
two hundred and fifty home economists 
converged upon Chicago for the thirty- 
seventh annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, Dec. 14-17. 
The theme was Gearing Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education to War-time 
and Post-war Needs. ‘The details of 
the program were not available to most 
of those who came until they arrived, 
for difficulties in printing and mailing 
the program issue of the A.V.A. Jour- 
nal had delayed its receipt by all those 
from distant points. However, they. 
came in faith that this meeting that had 
been advertised as a “War Work Vo- 
cational Training Conference” would 
be worth their time. 

The first general session of all the 
groups affliated with the A.V.A. was 
the banquet, attended by about eight 
hundred, in the Terrace Garden of the 
Hotel Morrison. A vigorous message 
of faith in the future, determination to 
meet the food production goals that 
have been set and a pledge of youth to 
face the difficulties ahead with zeal and 
assured success was voiced in the well- 
spoken message of the youthful presi- 
dent of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, Robert Bowman of Buttonwillow, 
California. After a remarkably beauti- 
ful concert of Christmas music and 
semi-classical choruses by boys and 
girls of the Lindblom High School, 
Frank M. Gunn, Works Manager 
of the Pullman Car Company, told of 
his company’s vocational training pro- 
gram. He expressed the hope that vo- 
cational education would not only train 
people to do certain kinds of work but 
would also prepare them to understand 
the problems of industry and to have 
tolerance and consideration for the total 
welfare. He deplored the growing 
strife between labor and capital, man- 
agement and labor, farm and labor and 
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warned that unless we were wise in our 
education we might find when we had 
arrived at peace with the world that 
we were at war among ourselves. 


Looking ahead was the key note of 
the second general meeting on Thurs- 
day morning. Donald Shane, of the 
American Council on Education, pre- 
sented for Colonel Spaulding, who was 
ill, the report of the Armed Forces 
Committee on Post-War Educational 
Opportunities for Service Personnel, in 
a rather complete and clear cut blue- 
print of the plans for the education of 
service men and women upon their re- 
turn to civilian life. Emphasis was 
placed upon decentralization of the 
program and the placing of responsi- 
bility upon the states to administer the 
program that the Federal government 
should make financially possible. The 
plan calls for one year of education for 
every man and woman who has been in 
war service six months or more since 
1940, if desired by the individual, if 
begun within six months after leaving 
the service, and if he can secure ad- 
mittance to a regular school or college. 
Tuition and maintenance at specified 
rates are included in the plan. The uni- 
form recommendations of various edu- 
cation associations has been that the 
U. S. Office of Education be designated 
the federal agency to administer this 
ex-service men’s education program and 
not a war agency or some to-be-created 
agency. The American Vocational As- 
sociation concurred heartily in this 
point of view and sent a special recom- 
mendation to the senate committee, at 
the moment holding hearings on a bill 
that is not a bill sponsored by the com- 
mittee reporting, urging that the exist- 
ing U. S. Office of Education be given 
responsibility for any education pro- 
gram planned for ex-service personnel. 

J. C. Wright, Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education for Vocational Edu- 
cation, read the paper of Robert J. 





Watt, representing the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, on the Post-war Re- 
sponsibilities of Vocational Education. 
He pointed out that already 15,000 per- 
sons per week are being returned from 
service to civilian life. The majority 
of those who return will need eco- 
nomic rehabilitation involving voca- 
tional retraining as well as counselling 
for personal adjustment. His plea was 
for coordination between State and Fed- 
eral education and labor agencies in 
setting up the vocational education 
made available for these men. He sug- 
gested the provision both of employ- 
ment service and of counselling service. 

In the home economics section meet- 
ings the various talks presented an in- 
teresting variety of specific details for 
carrying on present programs and gen- 
eral principles for guidance in plan- 
ning for the future. Imogene Cox, 
Regional Nutrition Representative of 
the War Food Administration, urged 
visually and dramatically that the nu- 
trition program be made visual and 
dramatic and use the best advertising 
techniques. She suggested specific skits 
and plays available from regional nu- 
tritionists like herself. Mrs. Cox also 
suggested campaigns to be conducted in 
school, industrial and commercial cafe- 
terias and demonstrations on appealing 
slogans, such as, “You can’t eat a 
breakfast like a bird and work like a 
horse” or “A lunch with a punch,” to 
be given in elementary schools, P.T.A. 
meetings and factories. ‘The Clean 
Plate Campaign of Lansing, Michigan, 
its techniques and results as shoven in 
reduction of edible garbage, was vividly 
shown with slides and charts. 

Mary S. Lyle, Professor of Home 
Economics Education at Iowa State 
College, proposed six criteria for use 
in appraising the extent to which the 
family life of a given community was 
portraying democracy at its best and 

(Continued on page 80) 
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NYONE who can sew a plain 
seam can make a slip cover. 
Although the professional will 

simply throw the fabric over the chair, 

cut and fit as he goes along it is advis- 

able for the amateur to work from a 

muslin or paper pattern. If you prefer 

to work with muslin, cut and fit only 
half the chair and place your pattern 
on the fold of the fabric when you cut. 

If you work with a paper pattern take 

measurements and cut laundry or wrap- 

ping paper full size and fit as you go. 

The directions accompanying this ar- 

ticle are for paper pattern fitting. 


Faprics RECOMMENDED FOR Siip Covers 

Before you buy your material make 
sure of your measurements, find out if 
the fabric is pre-shrunken and color 
fast and examine the weave for yarn 
slippage. ‘Twill weaves are apt to be 
the strongest; plain weaves next. Reps 
will tend to fray slightly because of the 
heavy filling yarns used, and unless 
sateen is of a good quality the yarns 
will slip if the fabric is stretched very 
much. The most satisfactory fabrics 
are: denim, crash, cotton damask, cot- 
ton rep, chevron, cretonne, chintz, gab- 
ardine, rayon damask, rayon rep, sail- 
cloth, ticking, whipcord, sateen, percale. 


EQUIPMENT FOR WoRKING 
Unbleached muslin, old sheet or laun- 
dry paper 
String or yarn for center lines 
Box of pins ‘Tape measure Shears 
Ruler or yardstick or T-square 
Large slender needles 
Soft lead pencil or hard chalk sharp- 
ened to a point 
Heavy duty thread (3? spools for chair) 
Cording (cable cord or covered cord) 
Button Tape, zippers or snaps 
Cording foot for machine 
Hemming foot 


EstiMaAtTep YARDAGE FOR CHAIRS 
AND SOFAS 


36 inch 50 inch 
material* material* 


Wing chair 91 7 
Club chair (cush.) 9 6% 
Cogswell chair (cush.) 8'% 6 
Sofa (three cush.) 19 11 
Pillow back chair 9 7% 
Boudoir chair 7% 5 
Studio couch 13 9 


STEP 1 

@ The sum of the following measure- 
ments will give the amount of 50 inch 
material needed. Note that measure- 
ments are taken to the floor so that 
enough material is included for a ruffle 
or pleating at the bottom. 

A—Top of chair to floor 

B—Top of chair to inside of seat 
(below cushion) 
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’ 1%" extra ‘or adivsting a ley 


Center cloth on center lines 
of chair. 











































Establish center 
line over back and 


seat and cushion 
(remove cushion) 


) Step 2. 


, fhiviiyr — 
Y for tuck- in f fs 4 “4 
and |" For all other jie: 


seams 






on circumference of chair 


I" for seam 







V for seam 
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Gathers 
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Fr os ; Allow t for seoms 
, all around 


Shy Covers 


C—Depth of seat (triple for cushion) 
D—Top of cushion to floor 
E—Inside of seat over arm to floor 
(double for two sides) 
Add 12” for seams and hem 
Add 1% yards if pattern has large 
repeat 
e Before you make your pattern draw 
the rectangles above on plain paper. 
Label each piece and record measure- 
ments and straight of goods. From 
these measurements cut your paper pat- 
tern and lay on your material so that 


By Hazel T. Craig 


the design in the fabric is exposed to 
best advantage. 

© Cut the fabric and label each piece 
indicating the straight of goods. (After 
the above parts are laid on the cloth 
you should have at least 114 yards of 
36” material or 34 yards of 50” mate- 
rial left for the pleating or ruffling— 
side and front panels will come from 
pieces left at sides.) 
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edge 


Fiece at under arm 
Seam allowing | inch For 


seam 








Cut paper ‘pattern 
eact shapes of fitted 
paces for Front arm 
and side of chair 
pus YH seam 
allowance all 
around, 


Step 3. 


mm Wo 


Gathers = Box pleat 
i Corner pleat 


“Types of valances 
Step 7. 








OOOON 


Stitch cord to top edge 


of valanc e 


STEPS 2 and 3 


warp yarns parallel. 


STEPS 4 and 5 


seam across the top. 
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© Pin yarn or cord through center out- 
side back, inside back, seat and cushion 
to aid in centering design and keeping 


© Center and pin inside back over chair 
and dart, turning darts toward center 
of chair. To fit over arm: Slash just 
enough to ease surplus over arm of 
chair and with a blunt knife tuck in 
where arm joins back. Sharpen chalk 
or soft lead pencil and tuck into crease 
dotting curve for stitching. Pull out 
trim for a one inch seam and slash 
again every inch almost to chalk line. 


© Place and pin seat making a one inch 






Place ‘and pin -fit 
Preces 


Place and pin = 
fit. valance 





Br top and bottom 
pieces in place 





Pn cord around 
edges , lappmg at sides 


Opening ertends 3° 
around side 





M. H. in hall 


seam where seat joins back and allow- 
ing surplus for tuck-in. 


STEPS 6 and 7 


e@ Place and pin front strip allowing 
for an inch seam. 


@ Pin inside arm in place allowing 
for a one inch seam and 3” tuck-in. 
Fit around inside back of arm in the 
same way you fitted the inside back. 
Place and pin outside arm for a top 
seam. Dart over outside arms turning 
darts toward inside of chair. At this 
point remove slip cover, stitch darts 
and baste all other seams firmly. Try 
on the right side and make corrections. 
Remove, stitch seams and press. 


© Place and pin outside back pinning STEP 8 


e@ Cut a paper pattern for arm panel 
(may reach to front strip or valance 


Allow %” seam on all sides and one 
inch at bottom. Baste and stitch cov- 
ered cord around panels using cording 
foot. (When it is necessary to seam 
over cord, pull cord out of binding the 
width of seam and cut off—pull bind- 
ing in place.) Press neatly. 

STEP 9 
@ Select the style valance best suited 
to the chair. If you choose the box 
pleated valance, plan pleats so that the 
center of a pleat will come to the cen- 
ter of the chair. Experiment with sev- 
eral pleats until the desired spacing is 
obtained and notch each crease. Open 
out and make a gauge for all the pleat- 
ing. Hem one edge of the pleating with 
the hemming foot and pleat. Press. 
Stitch cording around top of pleats. 

STEP 10 
e Pin-fit front and side panels. Slip 
pins through back of cord catching a 
few threads in the slip cover. If this 
is done correctly the seams will be 
already pinned for basting on the in- 
side. Mark valance line as you would 
the hem of a dress so that pleating 
will come to within one inch of floor. 
Pin pleating in place. Remove, baste, 
fit again and stitch. 

STEP 11 
e Button the tape because one edge is 
apt to stretch more than the other. 
Baste fold on side of slip cover over the 
tape with the buttons on so that the 
fold nearly touches the buttons. Baste 
and stitch with cording foot. Fold a 
turn back on back of cover or stitch 
on a facing if the fabric is apt to stretch. 
Turn back an inch hem and stitch tape 
directly over edge of hem. (looped edge 
of tape should come to within an eighth 
inch of folded edge of hem). Press 
and tack tape to hem between each 
loop. Give cover a final pressing. 

STEP 12 
e Pin fabric to top and bottom of cush- 
ion and pin covered cord around edge 
in the same way you pinned on the 
panels. Baste in place and stitch (lap 
binding at side and trim out cord to 
make a flat finish). Press. Cut box- 
ing to extend around front of cushion 
and around sides to within two inches 
of back. Make a closing as indicated 
or same as chair closing was made. 
Close and trim to width of boxing. 
Fold turn around boxing and closing 
and pin in place seaming on sides three 
inches from corners. Baste, stitch and 


press. 
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line—top of pleating) and side panel 
(may reach to arm or valance line). 
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PART II—CZECH AND SLOVAK FOOD PATTERNS 


By Svatava Pirkova-Jakobson and Natalie F. Joffe 


Prepared for THE CoMMITTEE ON Foop Hasirts of the National Research Council 


OME knowledge of the di- 

etary patterns of the Czechs 

and Slovaks and of the cul- 
tural context within which they oc- 
curred in Bohemia and Slovakia is es- 
sential to a clear understanding of the 
present-day food habits of the Czech 
and Slovak background groups in the 
United States. The present article, 
therefore, is divided into two sections 
which will give in broad outline the 
food patterns and relevant social cus- 
toms as they formerly existed abroad 
and as they are found now in this coun- 


try. 


Life in Bohemia and Slovakia 

Czechoslovakia is inhabited by three 
distinct groups of people.* The Czechs 
live in the extreme west, the Moravi- 
ans in the center, the Slovaks to the 
east. Despite regional speech differ- 


*The present paper deals only with Czechs 
and Slovaks. The Moravians stand between 
the two extremes and share many characteristics 
of each. The old name “Bohemia” is still in 
wide use in the American Middle West. ‘“‘Bo- 
hemian” and “Czech” are interchangeable terms 
and both will appear in this article in reference 
to the Czech group. Where “Czechoslovakian” 
is used, this term should be considered to refer 
to the whole group. 
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ences, the dialects are mutually intel- 
ligible. Nevertheless, the Czechs and 
Slovaks are separate peoples who have 
been subjected to different historical 
and cultural influences. These circum- 
stances have distinct bearing on their 
ways of life both in Europe and in 
America. 

Large parts of Czechoslovakia, espe- 
cially the west and the northeast bord- 
er, are mountainous. The central area 
includes both the fertile plain of the 
Morava River valley and the uplands 
of the Galoc and White Carpathian 
ranges. Before 1918 the eastern sec- 
tion (Slovakia) was part of the Hun- 
garian empire and the west (Bohemia 
and Moravia) was under Austrian 
hegemony. 

Occupations. Since many of the 
peasant holdings were too small to sup- 
port their owners, there was a large 


’ 


class of ‘“cotters,’ householders who 
either hired out as farm hands or fol- 
lowed various crafts to augment their 
income. The former was the more 
usual practice in Slovakia, where the 


large Hungarian estates needed hands 


to till them; the latter was a more 
distinctively Czech pattern. Itinerent 
Bohemian workmen travelled all over 
Europe during the winter months ply- 
ing their trades. The effect which this 
difference has upon the patterns of 
Czechs and Slovaks in the United States 
will be treated more fully later on. 

The food supply. The cuisine of the 
country took its tone from the peasant 
life characteristic of the country. The 
peasant economy was largely self-sufh- 
cient, with a minimum of imported 
foods. The common foodstuffs raised 
locally were wheat, rye, potatoes, such 
vegetables as beets, carrots, turnips and 
red and white cabbages, and some 
legumes. The common domestic ani- 
mals were swine, poultry and some 
cattle. 

‘THE CZECHS 

Czech cuisine was strongly influenced 
by Germany, Bohemia’s northwestern 
neighbor. The food was “heavy,” was 
cooked for a long time and offered 
little variety. Meat, potatoes, flour and 
cabbage bulked very large in the diet. 
Beer was important both in the diet and 
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in 











in the social life of the people. 

The traditional Czech diet had a 
high protein and starch content but in- 
cluded relatively few vegetables and 
fruits. At feasts Czechs were (and 
still are) extremely hearty eaters and 
rationalized their fondness for beer by 
saying that it helped them digest their 
spicy food. 

The Czech meal scheme was geared 


cc“ 


Czechoslovakian peasants in the 
public square of Uherske Hradiste, 
a town in south Moravia, on mar- 
keting day—before the war 


® This article is second in a series pre- 
senting basic information essential to 
understanding the food habits of 
foreign background groups in 
America and to improving the nutri- 
tional education given them * 


The entire family in _ pre-war 
Czechoslovakia worked together in 
the fields, This land is now helping 
to feed the German Army, Below 
is a pre-war picture of a peasant’s 
home in the district of Bratislava 
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to a plan of at least four meals a day: 
breakfast, the noonday dinner, svacina 
(coffee) in the late afternoon and sup- 
per. The table service was simple. The 
mother piled the food on platters or in 
bowls and placed it on the table. No 
special person carved or served; every- 
one helped himself. The woman, how- 
ever, did not sit down until the meal 


was well under way since, despite her 


~* " 


Pt a! 


emancipation, she waited on the men. 
Children 


attention after they reached their third 


received no special dietary 
year, when they began to eat whatever 
was served to the family. 

All Czech cooking was time-consum 
ing. It was a great point of pride to 
be a good, skilled cook and since cus 
tom demanded a high degree of tech 


nical application to prepare the various 


Photos courtesy Czechoslovak Information Service 








dishes, Czech women spent a great 
deal of time in the kitchen—for tech- 
nological reasons, but not because they 
were “kitchen-bound.” Women liked 
to linger over their stoves; the prepara- 
tion of good food was an expression of 
the deep affection they felt for their 
families as well as a means of filling 
their roles as useful human beings. 


Pigs and geese were important eco- 
nomically and symbolically. Geese 
were ready for slaughter for the feast 
of St. Wenceslaus on the 28th of Sep- 
tember. Hogs were butchered later in 
the fall; this slaughter was accom- 
panied by a festival and demonstrates 
the democratic processes inherent in 
Czech culture. 

Each family arranged to butcher its 
hogs on a different day during the sea- 
son. Since no family could consume 
all the fresh pork at its disposal at kill- 
ingtime, the surplus was distributed 
among the neighbors. In this way the 
supply of fresh meat available to the 
group at any one time tended to be 
equalized. Hams were cured or 
smoked and small and large pieces of 
neat were ground or chopped up and 


stuffed into pig-gut casing to provide 


sausages for the winter. 


Of the numerous varieties of filled 
or unfilled made with 


kolace and buchty were the most com- 


cakes yeast, 


mon. These could be filled with such 
fruits as dried plums or with ground 
poppy seeds or cheese. The cheese was 
a type known as tvaroh, which was 
made by the village women either for 
their own use or for sale in the towns. 


The principal difference between 
Czech and Slovak cooking is that the 
Among the 
Czechs, however, dumplings (knedliky) 
Knedliky 
were prepared of potatoes or of flour 
or both, and were then boiled. A plum 
dumpling was made in the fall, the thin 


crust of which was made of tvaroh and 


latter made no dumplings. 


inevitably accompanies meat. 


flour; this dumpling was boiled and 
was served swimming in butter and 
cheese. 

The customary bread was made of 
rye, baked from a highly fermented, 
sour dough to which caraway seeds 
were added. Butter was used to some 
extent for cooking, but seldom was 
spread on bread. 

Cabbage was made into sauerkraut 
or was prepared in a dozen other ways. 
Caraway seeds were often cooked with 
the cabbage. Wild mushrooms were a 
popular food and condiment. Few 
other vegetables were used. 
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THE S.Lovacs 


Slovakia was for centuries under the 
influence of Hungary and, therefore, 
presented a different culinary picture 
from that of Bohemia. Passing south- 
east through Moravia to Slovakia one 
found more cattle and more wine than 


This girl from Slovakia proudly 
wears her native national costume 


Europe. A further 
Czechs and Slo- 
vaks was the result of the greater ad- 
herence to Roman Catholicism by the 
Slovaks, for whereas the Czechs had a 
tradition of Protestantism, free-think- 
ing and a 
problems which led to open breaks with 
the Church, the Slovaks had a tradi- 
tion of conservatism. 


in northwestern 


difference between 


rationalistic approach to 


In the southern part of Slovakia the 
climate is milder and the soil more 
fertile than in Bohemia; for this reason 
the raw materials with which the Slo- 
vakians worked were more varied. Po- 
tatoes bulked even larger in their diet, 
but were never made into dumplings; 
most often they were eaten boiled. In- 
stead of eating so much pork, the Slo- 
vaks ate more beef and, together with 
rye, they used wheat and corn meal 
for bread. 
spicier, richer, more elaborate and in- 


Their diet in general was 


cluded more green vegetables, fruits 
and milk. 

The Slovaks celebrated their many 
feast days with elaborate cakes and 
wines. They also made many varieties 
of fruit brandy which they used more 
lavishly than the Czechs. 
to the christening and wedding parties, 
they had wine festivals in the fall and 


In addition 


observed a whole calenda: of Saints 
Days. 


Czechs and Slovaks in the 
United States 

The census of 1930 shows nearly 
500,000 persons of Czech, Moravian 
and Slovak birth or descent as residents 
of the United States. However, the 
peak of migration and the distribution 
of Czechs and Slovaks in this country 
differ markedly. The flood tide of 
Czech immigration occurred between 
1870 and 1890; that of the Slovaks came 
from 1885 to 1900. 


Tue Czscus. In their home coun- 
try the system of primogeniture and 
the small size of the average landhold- 
ing left many men, especially younger 
sons, without an adequate means of a 
livelihood. ‘Thus, forced by economic 
circumstances, many Czechs augmented 
their income by plying a craft. These 
crafts were often handed down in the 
family line. Among the workmen there 
was a tradition of independent work 
and, moreover, Czechs are realistic, 
somewhat stolid and not given to in- 
dulging in fantasy or to taking risks. 
When they came to this country they 
tended to follow familiar occupational 
lines. 

Many Czech immigrants went west 
and homesteaded or bought land in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Iowa 
and Texas. A drastic reorientation 
was necessary before the Czechs, who 
were accustomed to the close-knit, in- 
timate community life of their Bo- 
hemian villages, could adjust them- 
selves to the isolation of the prairies 
and the cleared woodlands where the 
nearest neighbors, often miles away, 
frequently were people with whom they 
could not converse. It is perhaps sig- 
nificant that in their old age, rural 
Bohemian-Americans often move from 
their farms into towns. 

Large groups of Czechs also went 
directly to big cities. Milwaukee and 
St. Louis and later New York, Chi- 
cago and Cleveland became populous 
Czech centers. At present Chicago has 
a Czechoslovak population of over 
100,000. When they stayed in cities 
they entered the skilled trades—button 
cabinet-making,  cigar- 
making and_tailoring—all of which 
were still conducted in accordance with 
the craft system. They became well- 
entrenched in their centers and even 
when the emphasis of production 
changed, did not shift their residences. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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OR a full year after Pearl Har- 

bor consumers felt very little dif 
ference in the supply of ready-made 
clothes or even of fabrics. Stocks in 
stores were fairly plentiful, with con- 
siderable range of choice and variety, 
due to large supplies laid in by jobbers 
and retailers. There was only a pin 
prick of shortages here and there—ny- 
lon and silk vanished suddenly, it’s true, 
and wools were threatened. 

With a‘second year of war, however, 
the picture quickly changed. Major 
quantities of available wool, cotton and 
rayon were preempted for war needs; 
the remaining civilian supply of any one 
textile had to be spread to satisfy a 
greater number of needs. Some rayon, 
for example, was allocated to producers 
of civilian goods so that there might be 
a fair distribution of it for use in prod- 
ucts not formerly made with rayon. De- 
creased imports added to the problem. 
Also, there was a lack of labor for pro- 
duction. And many textile factories 
were diverted from civilian to defense 
production. 

At the beginning of our third year 
of war there is a supply of textiles for 
normal needs either through use of one 
type of textile fiber in more than the 
usual ways, or through the preparation 
of alternate and substitute products. 
The consumer should inform herself as 
to available merchandise, not only of 
the types she has been using but of the 
new types and their new characteristics. 
She should be alert to the possibilities 
of new fabrics, fully understanding that 
they may not give service identical with 
that of standard fabrics formerly used. 
Some of the new materials may be less 
and some may be more satisfactory in 
meeting her requirements. 

Economy and practicality are the 
Wartime watchwords in the ready-to- 
wear field, but so skilled are manufac- 
turers and designers that the effect is 
often well disguised for the average 
shopper. There are fewer luxury fab- 


rics, fewer novelties and frills, more 
staples. There will be more blended 
fabrics and more dual-purpose fabrics. 
The broadest possible use must be made 
of materials, labor and machines, which 
means that one fabric must serve more 
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extitles conde Clothing —in WARTIME 


By Frances F. Mauck 





This brief excerpt from Miss Mauck’s 
contribution to Consumer Problems in 
Wartime does not do justice to the 
scope of her material included in this 
book prepared by twenty-five experts 
in specialized areas of economics and 
home economics. Chapters by other 
authors were excerpted in Jan. and Feb, 





than one need. Women’s suitings may 
be heavier and men’s lighter so that the 
goods used to make each may be inter- 
changeable. 

The trend is toward sturdy, strong 
materials of simple weaves, able to 
stand up under the hard wear that war 
days mean; both fabrics and designs 
definitely favor the tailormade. Wom- 
en’s clothes, with the majority of 
women engaged in some kind of war 
work or wearing uniforms, are strongly 
influencing mills to turn out weaves and 
fabrics similar to those used in work 
clothes or uniforms. 

Consumers may not feel the wool 
shortage for some time because of the 
large inventories of fabrics on hand 
which will continue to appear on the 
market and because of the unexpectedly 
large imports of the raw material. The 
civilian demand for men’s suits is de- 
creased so it may be that women will 
find a supply of men’s wear suitings 
available to them. 

In warmth-giving garments of the fu- 
ture, blends and mixtures will be of 
first importance. Wool-like rayons and 
cotton materials will be next in im- 
portance. Among cottons there will be 
a supply of corduroys and velveteens for 
tailored garments. 

Interlinings may not use any new 
wool, but mixed fiber fabrics are avail- 
able and quilted cottons are popular 
and proving satisfactory. Silk linings 
are gone, but for some years rayon lin- 
ings have been used with satisfaction. 
Gas fading of acetate linings in which 
the lining changes color when exposed 
to average atmospheric conditions has 
been largely corrected. In spite of this 
and other improvements, the purchaser 






will be wise to ask a guarantee of lin- 
ing material in case it should prove un- 
satisfactory. 

Styles are simplified but not stand- 
ardized. Designers and manufacturers 
are recognizing the war situation as one 
demanding conservation but not regi- 
mentation. 

Limitation Order L-85 W.P.B. ap- 
plies to women’s, misses’ and children’s 
coats, daytime and evening dresses, 
suits, jackets, skirts, blouses, culottes, 
slacks and play clothes. In design, it 
eliminates the use of French cuffs; 
double yokes; sleeves of balloon, dol- 
man, leg-of-mutton and bias-cut types; 
inside wool pockets and patch pockets; 
allover tucking, shirring and pleating, 
unless used in very small areas. Inter- 
linings may use no virgin or reprocessed 
wool. Allowable measurements are 
based on size 16. L85 also fixes meas- 
urements permissible for length of 
coats and circumference around the bot- 
tom hem, also for daytime and evening 
dresses. Belts and hems are limited 
to two inches in width. 

Buying habits in ready-to-wear 
clothes are changing under the impact 
of war. They reflect the mood and 
temper of a people bent on victory and 
willing to submerge all else to that end. 

The New York Dress Institute, in 
the result of a nation-wide dress buy- 
ing panel, shows more interesting find- 
ings. Actual percentages comparing 
sales in 1942 with those of 1941 reveal 
that street dresses have shown a steady 
upward trend since the entry of the 
United States into the war. They ac- 
count for more than 50 per cent of all 
dress purchases in August, 1942. Sport 
dresses show a declining popularity, as 
do afternoon dresses. ‘There has been 
a marked drop also in the sale of eve- 
ning dresses. 

As the limitations and restrictions 
placed upon designers are proving a 
stimulus to resourcefulness and imag 
ination, so the consumer is obligated to 
bring to bear all the intelligence and 
discrimination she can summon in mak- 
ing her purchases. This she owes as 
a measure of conservation for herself 
and her family, and as her contribution 


to the war economy. 
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HAT wonderful old tale of 

Jack and the Beanstalk is 

hardly more thrilling than to- 
day’s true story of the amazing soy- 
bean. It may even be that Jack’s bean- 
stalk was a soybean and that is why, 
nibbling as he climbed, he was able to 
kill the wicked giant with such manly 
ease. 

It all started thousands and thou- 
sands of years ago when some inquisi- 
tive Oriental began sowing the seeds, 
harvesting the beans, pounding them 
into a mash for cooking and no doubt 
boring his friends no end with tales of 
their merit. But the little golden bean 
had a long hard struggle getting a 
foothold or, rather, a roothold in the 
United States. 

First introduced in 1804, the soy- 
bean met with prolonged indifference 
until, in 1922, a few enterprising men 
laid the groundwork for a really big 
expansion. Even then the development 
of the soybean industry was slow, but 
in the decade beginning in 1929 produc- 
tion rose at the dizzy rate of seven hun- 
dred percent—a truly astonishing mer- 
chandising feat. 

Today it is hard to find a newspaper 
or magazine that does not carry some 
startling story of the soybean. It is 
used in the manufacture of a long list 
of products inciading paper, paint, rub- 
ber, linoleum, textiles, buttons and toys. 

The greatest value of the soybean, 
however, is as a food. Industrial uses 
have been exaggerated because of a few 
novel experiments. Actually only a 
small fraction of the total soybean crop 
goes into industry. Over ninety per- 
cent is used in the production of live- 
stock feed, and Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration officials state that the same 


This set of Soya charts, 1414” x 20”, 
printed in brown and peach ink, is 
sold for 20c by the Supt, of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. At 
least 300,000,000 Ibs. of soy bean 
foods are expected to be available 
for civilians: during 1944 


By Helen S. Sharpe 


It occasionally happens that a food 
product is publicized out of all 
proportion to its worth. Later and 
more thorough testing reveals pre- 
viously undisclosed facts and the 
initial enthusiasm is tempered by a 
more integrated picture. The rise 
and fall of spinach is a good ex- 
ample. Soya products may be all 
they’re ground up to be but for the 
present a moderate acceptance is 
suggested. The Editor 





ratio will continue through the first 
quarter of 1944—that is, less than 10 
percent of the total soybean meal pro- 
duction will go into edible soya prod- 
ucts. However, this is sufficient to meet 
present demands while consumers 
across the country experiment with this 
widely publicized foodstuff. 

Soya products for use in cooking, 
now fairly well distributed, include 
flour, yzrits, cereal, muffin mix, spa- 
ghetti and noodles. 

To obtain the most nourishing and 
appetizing results from cooking with 
soya products, particularly soy flour and 
soy grits, the housewife should have 
certain basic information concerning 
them: 

1. Soya products are not substitutes 
for wheat flours and should not be 
used as such. They are a protein for- 
tifier which can also be used as an ex- 
tender to make certain foods, such as 
meat or eggs, go further. That is why 
their use is being particularly urged at 
this time when our usual sources of 
protein are scarce and expensive. The 
two basic soya products, flour and grits, 
are 40-50 percent high quality protein, 
i.e., protein that contains all of the 
amino acids necessary for growth and 
maintenance of body tissue. 

2. Soya products may have either 
a high or a low fat content. Flours 
and grits of low fat content have the 
highest protein value, and most of them 
will be of the low fat type. It is prob- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Frigidaire here shows how 


a Refrigerator helps make 
HOT BREADS and PASTRIES 





Almost any homemaker likes to sur- 
prise her family with ‘‘home-made”’ 
fresh baked goods. They’re easy to pre- 
pare with the help of one’s refrigerator. 
And inexpensive, too. The instructions 
on this page tell how to do it in a way 
that you can easily pass along to your 
classes or home study groups. 


Refrigerator Rolls are ready for the 
table in a short time when the dough 
is made in advance (see tested recipe on 
this page.) Put dough in a mixing bowl 
large enough to permit some rising 
during storage, cover tightly with waxed 
paper or bowl cover. Use dough during 
the week as needed for Parker House, 
clover-leaf, plain rolls, or other cook 
book favorites. 


Cookies. In general, firm cookie dough 
can be kept in the refrigerator 3 to 5 
days. This includes practically all types 
of refrigerator, moulded, or rolled and 
cut-out cookies. Wrap dough in waxed 
paper or put in covered refrigerator 





Free Booklets for your Classes! 


Frigidaire’s 36-page WARTIME 
SUGGESTIONS booklet is filled 
with helpful information on 
how homemakers can make the 
best use of their refrigerators 
in storing and preparing food. 
Send for your free copies now. 


Mail coupon in Service Section 


Wartime 
Suggestions 
y 7 
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dish. Keep near bottom of refrigerator; 
use as needed. 

Pie Crusts. Chilling pastry dough im- 
proves tenderness and flakinesss of the 
pastry. Make dough ahead of time; 
separate into portions for each crust; 
wrap them in waxed paper and store in 
refrigerator. Before using, set out at 
room temperature until dough is plia- 
ble, but not warm! Good tip: One 
ctust pies are attractive and save mate- 
rials; dough goes twice as far! 

Waffle Batter can be completely mixed 
and kept up to 3 days in refrigerator. 
Pancake batter, too! Store in covered 
container. Note: Waffle batter may 
change in appearance during storage due 
to separation of ingredients. If so, no 
harm is done. Just stir well before using. 

Listen to 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR; 
Every Sunday Afternoon . . . NBC Network 


For Excellence 


in War Production 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DAYTON 1, OHIO, AND LEASIDE, ONTARIO 


More tips on 
technique for 


your classes! 








How to Make Grand-Tasting 
Refrigerator Rolls 


(Makes 3 dozen clover-leaf rolls) 
1 cake compressed yeast ¥) cup sugar 
2 cups lukewarm milk or water 1 egg 
1 teaspoon salt 7 cups enriched flour, sifted 
3 tablespoons melted shortening 


1. Crumble yeast into large mixing bowl. 2. 
Add sugar, salt, and water. 3. Add well-beaten 
egg. 4. Add half flour, and beat well. 5. Add 
melted shortening, and mix in remainder of 
flour. Let rise to double its*bulk. 6. Punch 
down, cover tightly with waxed paper, and 
place in refrigerator. 7. About 1)2 hours be- 
fore baking remove desired amount of dough. 
Shape into small rolls, and place on greased 
pan. (Use gem pans for clover-leaf rolls.) 
Let rise slowly to double their bulk. 8. Bake 
in hot oven, 425° F. for 20 to 25 minutes. 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 





Food Fights for Freedom! 
1. Conserve food 

2. Share food 

3. Play square with food 


Peacetime builders of ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 
RANGES + WATER HEATERS - HOME FREEZERS 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION » AIR CONDITIONERS 





EBRUARY is the time when New 

Year’s resolutions become a bit 
tattered. How about yours? Are you 
keeping up the good work by doing as- 
signments on time, writing often to 
soldier friends, keeping your room 
clean, staying well? 

If it’s TIME that bothers you, bet- 
ter sit down at once and take it in 
hand. Did you know that most people 
waste hours each day—a few minutes 
here and a few seconds there? That’s 
true, but do you? 

One way to find out is to keep track 
of your time for one week. By record- 
ing the minutes you spend each day on, 
for instance, making the beds, you can 
see how long it takes you to do a good 
job. Then if it takes longer on another 
day, consider whether your mind was 
on bedmaking or Frank Sinatra. Day 
dreaming is a big time waster. 

Procrastination, “putting things off” 
to us, is another thief of time. Many 
seemingly hard tasks become easy and 
even enjoyable once you set about do- 
ing them. It’s the getting started that 
is difficult. 

A time schedule is a big help in mak- 
ing the most of your twenty-four hours 
a day. It’s fun, too. You start with a 
full sized sheet of paper and list the 
days of the week across the top, with 
the hours of the day and night going 
down the left hand margin. Next, block 
off and label the hours in which your 
activities are fairly well set for you, 
such as those you spend in_ school. 
Then, mark off those necessary to keep 
yourself in good health — time for 
sleep, meals, baths, dressing and out- 
Next fill in the hours 
used for home study, helping at home 
or for working after school. Then, 
even though you must sandwich it in, 
allow some time for play. 


door exercise. 


Now, look over the schedule and set 
down a definite time for carrying out 
any of those resolutions which have 
You'll take 


pride in seeing how well you keep them 


been overlooked so far. 


under the new system. 

Another time tip which helps accom- 
plish a job you are dreading is to divide 
it into several smaller jobs and list 
them just as you would articles on a 
shopping list. There’s great satisfac- 
tion in crossing off each item with a 
flourish. And, before you know it, the 
whole job is finished. For example, 
when cleaning your bedroom: In the 
evening do the closet and dresser draw- 
ers. (Cross that off the list.) In the 
morning clean the floor (Draw another 
line). After school dust and arrange 
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bric-a-brac (Cross it off) and after 
dinner do finishing touches like mend- 
ing the lamp shade or putting up fresh 
curtains (Throw away the list). Then 
you're done and ready for a night of 
sleep untroubled by even a good house- 
keeping gremlin. 

Using money is another problem. It’s 
in this last stretch of winter that spring 
clothes, spring furnishings, even gee- 
gaws beckon to people so temptingly 
from store windows that wheeeee — 
away go the dollars. 

So, consider a minute. It’s patriotic 
to buy only what you need. The pastel 
dress you have at home is prettier and 
of better material than the one in the 
window. Besides, you know yours will 
clean well. 

It may be difficult to have more 
money than you've ever had before and 
to be so restricted. However, remem- 
ber the proverb about a fool and his 
money? Better save that change! 

Remember, too, that boys and girls 
won’t be in such great demand for jobs 
when the soldiers return. Savings 
salted away for the future will come 
in mighty handy then. 

So, after paying debts and taking 
care of your necessary expenses, see 
that the surplus goes straight into war 
stamps or bonds. Ten years seems like 
a long time to wait. But you'll be glad 
to have the money with its added in- 
terest when the bonds are paid off. 


In order to determine how much you 
can safely spend and how much you 
should save, you will need to estimate 
your expenses very carefully and to 
make a plan for your spending from 
now on. This is very important. If 
you have no records of the money you 
have spent recently on school supplies, 
carfare, lunches, church, gifts, perma- 
nent waves, clothing replacements and 
the like, figure as nearly as you can. 


Consider, also, now that you are 
earning more, whether you should as- 
sume more financial responsibility at 
home—helping to pay for the food, per- 
haps. When the list is complete, add 
the amounts. Then estimate your 
month’s wages or allowance, subtract, 
and put the difference down for stamps. 
If that is less than 10% of your entire 
income, better do some more figuring. 


Now go over your accounts once 
again to see if there aren’t some ways 
to cut expenses. Plan to use paper on 
both sides, and hang on to your pencils 
and books. If one movie a week did 
you before the war, shouldn’t it be 
plenty, now? Would it be too difficult 
to skip a movie now and then? 

Another way to lower your cost of 
living is to make over clothes and keep 
those you have in top repair and condi- 
tion. Keep yourself “in the pink,” too, 
to show off your clothes better. 

See you at the War Bond Booth! 


Mary Eloise Stone 
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Although the production of rayon was 
greater in 1943 than in any previous year 
in rayon’s history, fewer pounds were 
turned over to mills for conversion into 
civilian fabrics than in 1941, our last 
peacetime year. The rayon diverted from 
civilian fabrics has gone, for the most 
part, to fill war needs—into tire cords for 
planes and heavy duty Army vehicles, into 


cargo and flare parachute fabrics and into 
many other kinds of war equipment. Addi- 
tional quantities of rayon which would 
ordinarily be available for fabrics have 
been used for Good Neighbor Export and 
for rayon hosiery. How will this drop in 
rayon for civilian fabrics affect your stu- 
dents’ clothing and fabric purchases for 


1944? 


WHAT RAYON FABRICS WILL BE AVAILABLE? 


Because of the savings effected through re- 
duced yardage in current dress designs and 
because of measures undertaken by textile 
mills in simplifying fabrics for civilian wear, 
it is virtually certain there will be enough 
rayon fabrics for essential civilian needs in 


Dressy Rayons 
Staple crepes 
Taffeta 

Faille 

Moire 
Bengaline 
Jersey 


Gabardine 
Twills 
Suitings 
Flannels 


Covert 


WILL QUALITY BE AFFECTED? 


The fabric problem is one of quantity, rather 
than quality. However, during wartime, the 
consumer runs a greater risk of getting 
inferior fabrics. That is why it is now more 
important than ever to rely upon an informa- 
tive label, such as the CROWN* Tested tag, 


as the best guide to quality in fabrics. The 


Utility Rayons 


Tweed-type blends 


1944, but few novelty fabrics will be made. 
Satin, velvet, chiffon and other fabrics in 
the “luxury” class will become scarcer. The 
rayon fabrics most readily available will be, 
for the most part, the basic, classic weaves that 
are adaptable to many tastes and purposes: 


Spring and Summer Rayons 
Light-weight prints 
Broadcloth 

Printed jersey 

Staple sheers 

Shantung 

Butchers and homespuns 


CROWN Tested tag gives you accurate in- 
formation, based on scientific laboratory tests, 
about fabric strength, degree of color fastness, 
about shrinkage and stretch and the approved 
method of caring for the fabric. Without 
these laboratory facts, you can have no way 
of knowing how a fabric will perform in use. 


TO DO YOUR PART IN FABRIC CONSERVATION 


} TESTED j 
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Whether you’re buying ready-made clothes 

or making your own— 

* Buy only what you need. 

* Choose fabrics suitable for the kind of 
wear youll give them. 

* Ask for labels for information on fabric 
serviceability, and follow the instructions 
for proper care printed on the label. 

* Select becoming fabrics, becoming colors, 
so that you'll get your full quota of satis- 
factory wear from every article of clothing 
you buy or make. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


Copr. 1944—American Viscose Corp, *Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Bes 


Reprints of this ad as well as a suggested 
program for a class-room discussion on 
selecting fabrics for sewing are available 


by filling out the coupon in this issue. 


es 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OOKS as though we shall be using 

the new ration tokens by the end 
of this month. Whether or not they 
will simplify the present rationing sys- 
tem appears open to debate. Time— 
and the consumer—will soon tell. 


Bad if you do, Bad if you don’t 


During the depression of the ’30’s 
many subsidies were dished out to 
farmers to alleviate their plight which 
was indeed serious. Politicians never 
fail to remind the farmer at vote get- 
ting time of the benevolence of the gov- 
ernment for their benefit. These same 
politicians attempt to justify the gov- 
ernment’s preferential treatment of 
farmers to the rest of the citizens by 
claiming that subsidies lower the cost 
of living. This latter statement lus 
never been definitely proved, statistics 
to the contrary. When the depression 
emergency had 
continued. Many of them lasted, over 
the protest of the farmers, until the de- 
mand for food as a war emergency 
compelled the government to drop them. 

Again the government wants to dish 
out subsidies to farmers—subsidies in 


passed the subsidies 


a volume that would dwarf the sub- 
sidies of the depression years—subsidies 
the farmers do not want—subsidies the 
food processors do not want—subsidies 
the rest of the people must pay for 
with interest at a high rate, taxes. 

It is the claim of politicians favoring 
subsidies that prices of food will sky- 
rocket without them. Dire predictions 
have been made. In view of these pre- 
dictions it is well to remember Hoover’s 
prediction that grass would grow in the 
streets and to remember that it didn’t. 
Those who do not favor subsidies—the 
farmers, the food manufacturers and 
many of the politicians, too—predict, 
and not without precedence, an_in- 
creased cost of living with subsidies as 
great as that predicted by the politicians 
without subsidies. 

It might be possible to face the cost 
of subsidies in increased taxes and ris- 
ing prices if it were certain to be 
temporary. This is not the history of 
subsidy. Subsidies hang on indefinitely 
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IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 








RATION CHANGES ON FEBRUARY 27, 1944 


1. All red and blue stamps in War Ration Book 4 will have a value 
of ten points each regardless of the number on the face of the stamp, 


2. Red and blue tokens, valued at one point each, will be used as 


change. 


It will not be necessary for shoppers to obtain a supply of 


tokens before they shop. Tokens will be given them as change in re- 
turn for stamps used at time of purchase, 

3. Stamps in War Ration Book 4 will be valid for longer periods. 
Blue stamps will still be used for process foods and red ones for 


meats, fats and oils. 


Only red tokens will be given as change for red 


stamps; only blue tokens as change for blue stamps, 








unless uprooted by a major crisis. 

Politicians are telling us it’s bad if 
we don’t and it’s bad if we do. So 
whatever your own views make up your 
mind they’re bad, and if you change 
your view, it’s still just as bad. 


Greater Volume of Frozen 
Foods 

Several large vegetable dehydrating 
plants which have recently been built 
have been so designed that in a rela- 
tively short time after the expiration of 
government contracts for dehydrated 
food the plants can be converted into 
quick freezing plants. The capacity of 
these plants and other quick freezing 
plants still on the drafting board prom- 
ises a great expansion in the available 
supply of quick frozen foods in the 
near future. 

At the present time there are not 
enough low temperature cabinets in re- 
tail stores nor refrigerated truck fa- 
cilities to handle this increased volume. 
However, it is probable that either the 
equipment will be provided or the dis- 
tribution method changed to permit this 
increased volume of frozen foods to 
reach the public in good condition. 


— Goal for 1944———— 
* 22,000,000 Victory Gardens * 


Why the Onion Shortage? 


The apparent shortage of onions is 
due to the large demand rather than 
the small supply. The heavy demand 
this year comes from the armed forces 
who use great quantities of onions and 
from civilians who are spending more 
money for food of all kinds. 

Unfortunately, or perhaps fortunate- 
ly, garlic cannot make up for the onion 
shortage since this year’s garlic crop 
was considerably below average in size. 
Of course resourceful housewives can 
always provide themselves with the 
onion flavor by having a pot of chives 
growing in the kitchen. 


Released to Civilians 


The War Food Administration has 
authorized the release of 142,000,000 
Ibs. of dried raisins and prunes, part 
of the 1943 crop set aside for govern- 
ment use, for sale to civilians through 
regular trade channels. Soon to be re- 
leased are about 20,000,000 lbs. of 
canned pork and beans, in heavy de- 
mand throughout the country. This 
action follows the FDA’s policy of re- 
leasing food reserves to civilian con- 
sumers as soon as it is determined that 
such stocks are not needed for essential 
war requirements. 
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THIS, TOO, IS SABOTAGE . . Dramatizing the im- THERE’S NOTHING TO IT... Starring the well- 
portance of food to the health of the nation, * this film demonstrates known comedian Charles Butterworth this lively film compares 
ow to include the “Basic 7°" food groups in each day's meals. the drudgery of old-fashioned laundering methods with the case 

Running time 25 minutes, Available in cither 16mm or 35mm size. P ie 


and efficiency of the modern automatic-cycle washer. Runs 21 
minutes, 16mm or 35mm size. 


V-MEN... Here for the first time in a film is the story of what | PRECIOUS INGREDIENT . . . Woven into an enter- 
happens to vitamins under different methods of cooking. Runs 17 | j taining plotis the important story of vitamins. Shows what foods 
minutes. Available in cither 16mm or 35mm size. i they are found in and how to retain them through 


cooking. Running time 25 minutes. Available in 
or 35mm size. 
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ISCONTENT with pre-war jobs 

and a search for richer fields in 
peace time will not be limited to people 
alone. Some industries are not content 
with their peace time roles. Alumi- 
num, for one, is expected to take on a 
new and dominant place and, as you 
might guess, that place is—in textiles! 

Aluminum, not satisfied with its 
many industrial uses and as a_ foil 
wrapper for cigarettes, chewing gum, 
candy and bottles, is joining the expan- 
sion program by reaching into the tex- 
tile field. As a metallic thread it is ex- 
pected to appear in dress fabrics, bags 
and shoes. 

A recently exhibited meshed jacket 
of tarnish-proof aluminum thread, il- 
lustrates some of the points on which 
rest the bright hopes of this type of 
yarn: light weight, strength and perma- 
nent exterior color finish. 


More About Synthetic Rubber 

A recent WPB order, permitting the 
manufacture and sale of synthetic rub- 
ber yarn and elastic fabric made from 
it, is encouraging for it implies the start 
of a return to normal of the elastic fab- 
ric industry. However, while this move 
is expected to help replace such items 
as foundation garments, garters, sus- 
penders and babies’ pants, it is doubt- 
ful if the relief this offers will show its 
effects before the middle of 1944. One 
of the chief troubles that may limit the 
use of these rubber yarns will be that of 
securing enough cotton yarns for coat- 
ing the rubber core. 


Reports From Abroad 


Reports from Europe on the French 
textile industry, which suffered heavy 
looting by the Germans, shows that it 
continues to exist and to make use of 
an odd collection of raw materials. 
Original stocks of cloth were practically 
non-existent only a month or so after 
the fall of France. But with the use 
of hand looms, curious little textile in- 
dustries are said to have sprung up. 
Interesting tweeds have been made 
from long fibrous strips of the green 
and yellow cactus plants which grow 
along the South of France. Goats hair, 
cats hair and even the fine hair of 
French Poodles have made a supply of 
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IN TEXTILES 


By Rajean M. Codish, United States Testing Company, Inc. 


American-made straw braids, replacing those which were formerly im- 
ported from Europe and the Orient, came into prominence in the hat 


market last year. 


Now these simulated straws of braided rayon yarns 


are appearing in women’s and children’s handbags, as glove trim- 


mings, flowers and belts. 


Fabrics into which these “straw” yarns have 


been knit offer interesting texture as a drapery material. (See above) 


fibers which are reported to make sat- 
isfactory fabrics. 

Spanish broom and a reed called 
“lypha” are used for coarse-grade tex- 
tiles such as sacking. Heather is being 
adopted as a substitute textile for linen. 
These are the “ersatz” materials which 
the French textile industry must use to 
fill the ever widening gap between need 
and raw material supply. 


“Electric Eyes” 

Miracle-working electronic develop- 
ments are not limited to the much 
talked of Radar. If the following ex- 
amples are indicative of a trend, then 
the study of electronics may soon need 
to become part of textile studies. 

In cotton yarns, radiation studies 
have brought about a method for con- 
trolling the diameter, weight and length 
of raw cotton. By such means of fiber 
selection more uniform yarns can be 
developed during processing. Not only 
is a superior product and undiscovered 
values in cotton service expected from 
this method but also lowered cost in 
preparing raw material. 


In manufacturing trades, an “elec- 
tric eye’ device has been introduced. 
This gadget safeguards workers oper- 
ating high powered electric sewing ma- 
chines and at the same time increases 
their efficiency. While developed origin- 
ally for blind operators, it may soon 
be found on both commercial and do- 
mestic machines. The device consists of 
a photo electric control system which 
brings the machine to a complete and 
sudden stop the moment an operator’s 
hands or fingers approach dangerously 
Any break, 
caused by the nearness of a hand or 
bunching up of fabrics, in the beam of 
light which shines from the top left 
side of the machine to the presser foot 
automatically stops the power of the 


near an attached light. 


machine. 

The attachment also has two small 
switches which tell blind workers 
through a buzzing sound, whether a 
sewing thread has run out or been 
broken. One tone indicates a break in 
the needle thread, another and lower 
tone signals a break in the bobbin 
thread. 
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Du Pont tells 
the Rayon 


Complete, authoritative 
teaching aids — suitable 
for class or home study 


io 
te info ‘ormat : 
oer ro fabric oi a 
Fully illustratee- 


Are your students schooled to buy and care for rayons 
wisely? Do they know yarn types and the uses for which 
they are best suited? Du Pont, leader in research, tells the 
ein rayon story from a consumer point of view. Facts are 
No projector briefed and fully illustrated in a manner that students can 
sl ea grasp quickly and apply to their own consumer problems. 


furnished 


3 For convenience in ordering, use coupon section or write 
A E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rayon Division 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


Free in 
Limited 
Quantity 


TWO FILMS WITH SOUND COLORED WALL CHART BOOKLETS FOR STUDENTS 


“Facts about Fabrics."’ Running time, A visual story showing how rayon is made. Size “Facts about Fabrics” explains and illus- 
27 minutes. 16mm. or 35mm film. 35” x 23“—mounted and varnished to prevent trates basic types of fabrics. 
curling or soil. Actual yarn samples attached. "Rayon Today" tells how rayon yarns are 


made and outlines their principal uses. 


“Fashion's Favorite” tells how rayon 
is made. Running time, 33 minutes. 
16mm. or 35mm film. 


u pont rayon 
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Central European Food 
Habits 


(Continued from page 60) 





THE Stovaks. The Slovaks, on the 
other hand, when faced with the ne- 
cessity of augmenting their meagre in- 
come, had turned to the large estates 
of the Hungarian empire where their 


strength was needed. Therefore, when 
they came-to.this country they had no 
skills to offer, only their hands. By the 
time they came, little free land was 
available the purchase price of 
farms was beyond their means. Lured 
by the comparatively high wages offered 
unskilled laborers by and 
mines, most of them settled in the in- 


and 


factories 


dustrial and mining regions of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Illinois, New Jersey and 
New York. 









HERE’S a contest keyed directly 
to conservation, and the fashion 
for appliques this Spring. Enter 
on your regular classroom dress- 
making project. Design appliques 
cut from any of the 12 colors of 
Press-On Mending Tape (the tape 
you press on to mend or decorate). 
Students sketch their original de- 


Press-on 
APPLIQUE DESIGN 
CON TEST FIRST PRIZE..$50.00 Bond 








* 





2 Second Prizes ..... $25.00 Bond Ea. 
5 Prizes of $10.00 War Stamps 

10 Prizes of.. 5.00 War Stamps 
25 Prizes of. . Press-On Mending 
Tape Assortment 








signs on paper, and then state in about 50 words their use on the garment. 
Designs which show conservation uses, like decorating an old frock to look 


new, covering a patch with an applique, etc., get first consideration. 
. . Modern Miss staff, and Miss Betty Green of Calling All Girls. 


Judges . 


TURN TO COUPON PAGE 


for contest helps, containing free ap- 
plication blank, and postpaid envelope; 
also special Press-On booklet offer, for 
hints on applique designs. 


CONTEST RULES 
1 


Send empty package of Press-On Mending 
Tape or reasonable facsimile thereof with 
each sketch you submit. 
2. Students and members of non-professional 
sewing clubs eligible. 
- Teachers select best original designs and 
forward in postpaid envelope we supply. 
. Students may also send in entries direct, 
use same application blank. 
. Designs become property of Press-On. 
. Entries for this contest must be postmarked 


no later than March 25, 1944. 
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BE SURE TO ASK FOR PRESS-ON MENDING 
TAPE — the original and genuine! 

Sold at all 5c & 10c stores, department, 
drug, hardware, grocery, stationery stores | 
0c & 25c—12 colors 
WASHPROOF 
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The Czechs in America 
THE UrBAN CZECHS 


Both abroad and in this country, the 
Czechs are characterized by a certain 
degree of conservatism coupled with 
independence of thought and action. 

Once established in a neighborhood, 
Czechs move their residences with less 
frequency and within a smaller radius 
than do many other immigrant groups. 
Since Czechs prefer to eat at home, 
their neighborhoods are remarkable for 
the absence of restaurants. The saloons 
where the men go for a glass of beer, 
and the bakeries which serve coffee and 
cake and which are patronized largely 
by women, are less popular than the 
organizational halls which often operate 
restaurants and bars. These halls are 
the real meeting places where people 
go to eat, drink, talk, sing and play 
cards. 

Czech neighborhoods do not support 
many chain stores; instead there are 
many small shops run by Czechs. Wom- 
en go marketing every day and shop 
around before buying. Like the Euro- 
pean market-place, the store in a Czech 
neighborhood is a place to meet friends 
and exchange the news of the day. 
Later in the day the woman may go to 
a bakery to drink a cup of coffee and 
chat with her friends. On Sundays 
she entertains her friends and kinfolk 
at home. 

A small daughter may be sent to 
the store for forgotten spices or for 
bread, since the mother is certain the 
shopkeeper will recognize her and treat 
her well. Boys and men never shop 
for food nor does the husband enter 
the kitchen. 

Although roast pork or fowl, dump- 
lings, beer, cake and coffee appear for 
the Sunday dinner, the weekday dinner 
is distinctly American in tone. This 
homes where 
there are working women. Manifest- 
ly, it is far simpler to broil a steak or 


is particularly true in 


some chops, open a few cans and to fix 
salads or quick-cooking vegetables than 


to prepare a soup, a large roast and 


the necessary sauces. Older house- 
keepers are more conservative. They 
make liver loaves, dumplings, pork 


with sweet and sour sauce and still do 
much of their own baking, despite the 
excellence of the bought product. 
Attitudes toward 
Although the older people grew up 
without the benefits of scientific infant 
care, the present generation of chil- 
dren all get milk, chopped vegetables, 


American foods. 


(Continued on page 72) 
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What is an Adequate Breakfast? 








1 


7 Breakfast N otebook 





In America’s aim for better national 
nutrition, the adequate breakfast plays 
an important part. 

Nutritional science and medical au- 
thorities recommend that for better 
nutritional health the morning meal 
should provide from 14 to 4 of the 
day’s total food intake, not only in cal- 
ories but so far as possible in all essen- 
tial nutrients as well (protein, carbo- 
hydrate, fat, vitamins, and minerals). 

A recommended basic (minimum) 
breakfast pattern consists of fruit, ce- 
real, milk, bread, and butter, in quan- 
tities totaling about 600 calories. For 
the additional calories and nutrients 
which may be required, depending on 
age, sex, body weight, and activity, 
larger portions of the “basic pattern” 
foods may be eaten and other food 
items added such as 
eggs, breakfast meats, 
preserves, etc. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements 


SROOM in this advertisement have been found acceptable by the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


CEREAL 


135 SOUTH LA SAELE STREET 


The contribution made by the dish 
of cereal suggested—1 oz. of cereal, 
prepared or to be cooked, (whole-grain 
or enriched or restored to whole-grain 
values of thiamine, niacin, and iron) 
with 1 teaspoonful of sugar and 44 cup 
of milk—shows the following averages: 
205 calories, 7 Gm. of protein of high 
biologic value, 33 Gm. of carbohydrate, 
and 5 Gm. of fat. In addition it con- 
tributes notable amounts of thiamine, 
niacin, riboflavin, iron, and calcium. 

To stimulate appetite for the nutri- 
tionally adequate breakfast, the morn- 
ing meal deserves planning, care, and 
variety, same as every other meal. The 
Home Economics Director of the Ce- 
real Institute has prepared a number 
of teaching aids which will be found of 
real help in presenting this interesting 
subject to the classroom. Teachers are 
cordially invited to send for the packet 
described in the box below. 





INSTITUTE, inc. 


CHICAGO 3 
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Teacher’s Name. 


City and State. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 

135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
You may send me one of your “Better Breakfast’’ Packets (includ- 

each of Students’ Notebook Folders and work sheets). 
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(Continued from page 70) 
cod-liver oil and orange juice. Women 
of the Czech background group are ex- 
ceptionally alert, interested and cooper- 
ative in matters of health and know 
how to follow directions given by phy- 
sicians, nurses and nutritionists. Yet 
they indulge their children in soda pop, 
coffee and beer in the belief that food is 
pleasurable and should be denied no 
one. 

THE RurAt CZECHS 


In country districts the situation is 
somewhat different. There the house- 


wife may grow her own poppies and 
use the seeds for a delectable cake fill- 
ing. Wild plums are gathered as they 
ripen and are put up in jars, crocks of 
sauerkraut are prepared; cabbages from 
the garden are stored in the root cel 
lar and, just as in many American rural 
homes, rows of home-canned goods are 
laid in for the winter. In some regions 
much of the garden truck is raised for 
market, but in general Czech women 
have taken over many characteristic 
while _ retaining 


American practices 


their own traditional activities. The 








Danger to Daintiness... 
A COLD-WEATHER WARNING! 





Winter Programs play up the importance of 
daily bath-plus-a-deodorant! 


HOSE winter woolens—those sweaters, 

velveteens and tweeds—are smart-look- 
ing and wonderful protection against the 
cold. But they can be a trap, too. They can 
make a girl’s chances of offending with 
underarm odor even greater than in the sum- 
mertime! 


But a smart girl avoids this risk. She 
knows that her bath just washes away past 
perspiration—that odor can form soon after 


FREE TEACHING HELPS: Send the coupon elsewhere in this 
magazine for new material on Personal Daintiness. You will 
find it especially planned to make your personal care unit more 
effective, more interesting. Available to High School and Col- 


lege Teachers only. 


the bath and cling to winter clothes. 

That’s why so many Home Economics 
teachers feature midwinter programs on 
daintiness—why they send for our free ma- 
terial on good grooming. 

For everyone, winter or summer, needs a 
dependable deodorant like Mum. Gentle 
Mum is safe, sure, quick—harmless to skin 
and clothing. Mum stops underarm odor— 
guards charm—all day or evening long. 






MUM'S SO SAFE, TOO- 
WON'T HARM SKIN 
OR CLOTHES! 










Mum 


TAKES THE ODOR 
OUT OF PERSPIRATION 








Product of Bristol-Myers 











rural Czech woman does much of her 
own baking, cooks enormous meals and, 
although she entertains infrequently 
during the week, feeds hordes of rela- 
tives and friends who come on Sundays. 

There is everywhere a singular lack 
of conflict between old and young. Of 
course, the old parents often retire 
from their farm, turn it over to one 
of the children and settle down to town 
life, where they can enjoy the social 
opportunities afforded by the local 
lodge hall. Even when the children 
marry spouses of dissimilar background, 
conflicts do not arise, because the 
“alien” adjusts to the behavior pattern 
set by the Bohemian family. 

Sausages, dumplings and pastries, 
fried or baked in numerous ways are 
dear to the hearts of Czechs and have 
even become part of the social life of 
the American middle west. In Iowa 
kolace days are celebrated, the whole 
town participates and everyone from 
miles around, non-Czech as well as 
Czech, attends. 


The Slovaks in America 

Although there are some Slovak 
farmers, they are less numerous and 
less thickly settled than the Czechs. By 
and large they have given up their agri- 
cultural heritage to become American 
workingmen. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago and New York are the main 
Slovak urban centers. 

In urban centers such as Cleveland 
foods which were once seasonal can 
now be obtained throughout the larger 
part of the year, but what of a mining 
Company stores are not known 
for their generosity or foresight in 
catering to the demands of their cus- 
Such stores in the neighbor- 
hood of mines and mills supply meat, 
white flour, potatoes and bread but do 
not carry the fresh buttermilk, cheese, 
fresh root vegetables or the fresh fruits 


town ? 


tomers. 


and berries or other foods which were 
an integral part of the traditional Slo- 
vak diet. To this extent the Slovak 
diet in America has been greatly im- 
poverished. 


Suggestions for Working with 
the Czech and Slovak Diets 

Weak points in the diet of Czechs 
and Slovaks. 
items lacking in the diet of both groups 
are milk and fresh vegetables. In con- 
sequence of this, the diet is deficient in 
calcium and vitamin C. Vitamin A 
also might well be increased. How- 
ever, it would be no easy task to in- 


(Concluded on page 74) 


The two most serious 
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The 


S further and further studies are made on bread, 
the clearer it becomes why bread has been a 
fundamental food throughout the ages. 


And why, today more than ever, it deserves that 
position. 


Bread is one of the best sources of food-energy — 
needed for the fight in the soldier’s diet, the 
work in the diet of those back home. 


It supplies protein. Recent findings show 
bread is a good source of threonine, one of 





ration for war and peace 


the eight essential amino-acids of the body-build- 
ing proteins. 


And as white bread is made today, it provides valu- 
able amounts of thiamin, riboflavin, niacin and iron. 


This is why bread occupies an important place in 
one of the basic seven food groups which should be 
eaten every day. 





i’ It’s why you will find that, in these days and 


in the days to come, bread should hold a 
primary place in the diets you plan and 
recommend. 


Bread zr4asw 


Most Good Bread Is Made With 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 
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(Continued from page 72) 

duce Czechs to alter their tood habits 
to make up for these deficiencies as 
they do not like fruit juices or fluid 
milk. Czechs in this country drink less 
fluid milk than they did abroad be- 
cause, they say, of the relatively high 
cost of this food in America. 

Vitamins of the B complex are sup- 
plied abundantly from the rye bread, 
legumes, animal organs and pork which 


copper and phosphorus. In western 
areas where fish is eaten very rarely 
the use of iodized salt could easily make 
up for a possible lack of iodine. 

Few eggs are eaten but, in view of 
the large amounts of meat and animal 
organs used, this shortcoming is not 
alarming. 

Desirable changes in cooking meth- 
ods. The long, slow cooking methods 
used by the Czechoslovakian group are 





The same at variance with the latest scientific 


knowledge of food preparation (for 


they eat in large amounts. 
sources supply ample quantities of iron 
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IN YOUR SCHOOL 





This professionally filmed sound motion picture produced by the 
makers of Johnson’s Wax has already been shown in many schools to high school, 
junior high and adult audiences. Home Economics teachers report that it is most 
helpful in portraying to students the importance of proper care of things in the 
home — particularly in wartime. 

In an interesting and instructive half hour, “Beauty for Keeps” dramatizes the 
history and uses of wax, from the earliest times to the present. 
To secure a showing of “Beauty for Keeps” 


for your school, write to 


“Beauty for Keeps” 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, inc. 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Exact running time: 29 minutes 
Film size: 16 millimeter ‘sound) 


See coupon on page 43 


Buy United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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vegetables) and should be altered to 
some extent. However, increased work 
outside the home, curtailment of fuel 
supplies and increased civilian defense 
activity may result in housewives mak- 
ing these changes of their own accord. 
Some tendency in this direction has al- 
ready been mentioned in connection 
with the increased use of steaks, chops, 
canned vegetables and salads. 
Techniques for nutrition education. 
No special techniques are necessary for 
the promotion of a nutrition campaign. 


On the Alert 
for Public Health 


Do you frequently dine out? If so, 
have those home economist: eyes of 
yours widened at the increasing care- 
lessness of those catering food to the 
public? 

Have you observed inappropriate 
grooming in those who serve the food, 
possibly absence of uniform and head- 
covering? Have you even had to force 
yourself to overlook some things in or- 
der to enjoy the meal? Many of us 
have. 

Yet we cannot dismiss the evidence 
of questionable cleanliness so lightly, 
for these practices suggest insanitary 
ways in the handling of food. Can we 
ignore the speculation that there may 
be even greater shortcomings behind 
the scenes? If only aesthetics were in- 
volved we might. But the health of the 
public is endangered. 

Cities which for years 
health examinations of food handlers 
have waivel the requirement for the 
duration. Is not this hazardous in 
view of the commonly acknowledged 
dangers of crowded wartime living 
conditions? The insanitary handling 
of public food can add momentum to 
an epidemic, or even start one. 

As - scientific - minded 
women, have we a responsibility to help 
protect the health of the community 
employing us? To arouse others to 
approaching danger? Let us all re- 
solve to exert a positive influence, as 
citizens of the community, as home 
economists and as members of civic 





required 


professional 


organizations, for the continued safe- 
guarding of public health! 
Lucile Taylor Tiefel 





A Correction 
In the article, “Are You A Sitter,” on 
page 25 of the January issue, Dr. Ethel 
B. Waring was credited with the prepa- 
ration of three child care booklets. Actu- 
ally, these booklets were the product of 
collaboration at Cornell University. 
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LET Z200Y HELP YOU 


WITH LESSONS ON 
CANNED FOODS 


With the preservation of food so impor- 
tant to the nation’s war effort, you no 
doubt are devoting more emphasis than 
usual on preservation methods. 

To help you with your presenta- 
tion of commercial canning methods, 
mie) Libby, M¢Neill « Libby has prepared 
six different teaching aids which are 
yours free, with no obligation at all. 

For over 75 years Libby has been 
| one of America’s foremost canners of 
fruits, vegetables, meats, fish and condi- 
ments. Today much of Libby’s pack in 
many lines is going to the fighting forces. 

of the United Nations. And Libby 

specialists constantly are evolving new 

and better ways of preserving foods, 
doing research on food value, vitamin 
retention, and so on. 

For your teaching material, highly tech- 
nical information has been simplified and 
organized to give the student a basic un- 
derstanding of the work of this industry, 
so vital right now to the nation. 


LIBBY, MENEILL & LIBBY 
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FOR YOU AND YOUR STUDENTS 
THESE TEACHING AIDS FREE 


1. A CANNED FOODS TEXT BOOK (2nd Edition) 
A basic teaching aid on the growing of foods for canning, 
canning methods, descriptive labeling, use of canned foods, 
etc. Strictly educational; prepared especially for instructors. 


A CANNED FOODS TEXT BOOKLET A briefer 
presentation of the Text Book material; designed especially 
for students. (Order enough for your classes.) 


HOW FOODS ARE CANNED A classroom wall 
poster illustrating the 12 important steps in scientifically 
controlled commercial canning. 


A QUANTITY RECIPE BOOK Prepared recently for 
quantity users, this book will also be useful in classes where 
students are preparing for institutional work. Contains 
servings-per-container chart, cost-per-serving chart, point 
rationing chart, and information about canned foods. Over 
thirty splendid quantity recipes. 

5. AN ANALYSES CHART A table which gives the fol- 
lowing information about each of (eighty-six) Libby’s Foods: 


total solids, moisture, protein, fat, carbohydrates, crude 
fiber, ash, salt, calcium, phosphorus, iron, calories. 
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LIBBY, MENEILL & LIBBY 
Dept. PH-38, Chicago 9, Ill. 


Please send me free the teaching material I 
have checked: 
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6. WARTIME RECIPE FOLDERS “How to Stretch 
Canned Vegetables’”—“'How to Pack Good Lunches” i 
**How to Stretch Canned Fruits’—“How to Use Evapo- “sp pica i atl a  ateck 
rated Milk’’. - 
ROUND 5555.02: cera bnew bajare’e wie aie edme ead { 
couro’ } 
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Teaching Individual and 
Family Records 
(Continued from pages 52 and 54) 





Case Study 
likely to have while at college... . 
Before presenting the plan to her 
parents, Louise rechecked each item 
and found the amounts as previously 
recorded satisfactory to her for the 
present. That evening, while they were 





having coffee in the living room, Louise 
presented the plan to her father and 
mother. She started with an explana- 
tion of each item, justifying the differ- 
ent ones listed and explaining the man- 
ner in which she had arrived at the 
specified amounts. The Carlsons 
showed considerable appreciation at the 
thought their daughter had obviously 
given to this, her first venture in 
planned spending on a larger scale... . 

Louise left for school equipped with 
two books of entry—a daily cash mem- 








A Résumé of Basic Texts 


To teach the all-important sub- 
ject of foods today requires 
thoroughly up-to-date text ma- 
terial on buying, preparing and 
serving food. But more than 
that, it is necessary to show 
how food is produced and mar- 
keted. Above all, the facts of 
good nutrition must be con- 
stantly emphasized. The intro- 
ductory text that does all these 
things is LET'S STUDY FOODS 
by Florence LaGanke Harris and 
Ruth A. Henderson. The mine 
of facts and information about 
procedure for more advanced 
classes is FOODS by the same 
authors. 


A sensible text on planning, 
buying, repairing, and caring 
for clothes and textiles is 
CLOTHES WITH CHARAC- 
TER by Ola Day Rush and Hazel 
T. Craig. The ‘‘Charm Chart” 
that comes with it checks real 
results. It is a book for senior 
high-school girls and assumes 
basic construction skills. 


The favorite for composite 
courses continues to be THE 
NEW HOME ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS by Florence La- 
Ganke Harris and Hazel Huston. 
It is readable, dependable, and 
complete. 


THE HOUSE AND ITS CARE by 
Mary L. Matthews promotes 
good management and conser- 
vation by units on housing and 
construction, and on every room 
inside ‘the house. 


Indispensable in Today’s Courses 


Vitality, color, and the special 
information needed for war- 
time courses are provided by 
the eight booklets in THE 
HOME ECONOMICS SERIES. 
Each booklet is written by a 
specialist, and all are edited by 
Mrs. Helen Judy Bond, Head of 
Home Economics at Teachers 
College, Columbia. 


“| can definitely concur with 
the opinions of many other 
teachers and supervisors that 
these booklets have a real con- 
tribution to make in our field 
at this time,’’ says Miss Martha 
Bubeck, Supervisor of Home- 
making, Wisconsin State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Educa- 
tion. 


And they are contributing in 
thousands of classes, by clarify- 
ing family relationships (LIV- 
ING WITH THE FAMILY by 
Hazel Huston Price) ; develop- 
ing personalities (GOOD 
GROOMING by Elizabeth 
Hawes) ; applying first aid and 
nursing (HOME NURSING by 
Dorothy Deming); explaining 
nutrition (THE MEANING OF 
NUTRITION by Harriet Stone) ; 
giving consumers helpful know!- 
edge (THE STORY OF TEX- 
TILES by Mary Evans and A 
GUIDE TO CONSUMER BUY- 
ING by Hazel T. Craig; prepar- 
ing useful individuals for the 
present and future (CHILD 
CARE AND DEVELOPMENT by 
Marie O’Donahoe and CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS by Flor- 
ence LaGanke Harris) . 


All the books referred to above are published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Massachusetts 
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orandum book and a college record 
book. Procedures for the use of each 
had been explained by her father, a 
business man, who also gave her in- 
structions for dealing with a bank. 


(Continued from page 54) 


and how to weigh the expenditures for 
specific individuals and families. He 
must see the whole financial picture be- 
fore critically analyzing any one part, 
for all parts must not extend beyond 
the total income. 

A project is too limited and too slow 
in developing if the student has to wait 
for actual expenditures to take place 
before recording. The length of a 
course is normally five or ten months, 
and during this time students need to 
see several individuals and _ families 
through a calendar year of records and 
planning. In addition, a concept of 
money spent in one transaction or by the 
week or month is primarily the one 
learned, while the amount spent for one 
year or longer needs emphasis. 

The time element, also, makes super- 
vision and follow-up discussion difficult 
since, in teaching the subject, it is the 
results obtained and the use made of 
the results that are important. 

Most students are not capable of get- 
ting data of day-by-day spending to 
make their projects interesting and ef- 
fective. Teachers need to be careful 
in asking students to procure financial 
information for discussion, and seldom 
would all students have the same op- 
portunity in the home to ask for or to 
receive such data. If each student is to 
have an equal chance in learning any 
course, all laboratory material should 
be furnished him and treated objective- 
ly by all class members alike. 


New Film Catalog 
* Approved Films on Food and Nutrition 
—prepared by the Committee on Evalua- 
tion of Motion Pictures, New York City 
Food and Nutrition Program, 45 Lafay- 
ette Street, New York 13, N. Y., 44 pages, 
price 25c. This selective catalog lists over 
one hundred films which will be of real 
value in teaching the fundamentals of 
good nutrition and in meeting current 
food problems. These pictures have been 
evaluated by a committee of food and 
nutrition experts on the basis of “accu- 
racy, organization of matter, 
quality of presentation and educational 
Each film write-up includes the 


subject 


value.” 
name of the 
film data, terms for obtaining the film, 
a resumé and an appraisal of the picture. 


producer, the distributor, 
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Many interesting ways to use 


NUTRITIONAL VALUES of NATURAL WHOLE WHEAT 


Because of the proteins, carbohydrates, Vitamin B,, 
phosphorus and iron provided in natural whole wheat, 
this cereal has particular value in rounding out a meat- 
limited menu. 

Nabisco Shredded Wheat is an especially useful form 
of natural whole wheat. It is delicious and nutritious 
as a breakfast or luncheon dish as it comes from the 


package. Its tender, toasted strands and nutlike flavor 


a BAKED BY NABISCO... 
CS) NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


make it most adaptable and tasty as a meat extender. 
It can also be used in a variety of baked products, such 
as the muffins for which the recipe is given here. 

The home economics kitchen of the National Biscuit 
Company can supply many interesting menu sug- 
gestions on request. When recommending Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat, be sure to insist on the original 


Niagara Falls product. 
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Telling the World About the 





It pays to 
“Tune In’ 


when Home Economists give informa- 
tion about the foods we can get, that 
fill body requirements. Maltex Cereal 
is one of the 7 essential types of food 
recommended by our National Nutri- 
tion Experts to be eaten daily by both 
children and adults. And with Maltex, 
it's a pleasure! This hot, brown, 
wheat cereal is delicately sweet, nut- 
like, deliciously different in flavor. 
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Valuable for class study of the 
sources of the food constituents; 42” 
x 28”, divided into 11 columns with 
headings: Protein, Fat, Carbohydrate, 
Calcium, Iron, Vitamin A, Thiamine, 
Riboflavin, Niacin, Vitamin C and 
Vitamin D. With this chart we in- 
clude a 10 page Booklet containing 
160 outline drawings of common 
foods, arranged to be colored, cut out 
and pasted in the proper columns on 
the Wall Chart. A graphic method 
of teaching the relative importance 
of various foods in the daily diet. 
Equally useful in teaching young or 
adult students. Order one for each 
class. (Offer limited to schools North 
of Washington, D. C. and East of Chi- 
cago). 








Home Economics Dept. 


The Maltex Company, Burlington, Vt. 
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Coupon Cookery 


By Prudence Penny 

D. E. Sanford Co., Los Angeles 

Price $1.50. Pp. 128 

For all who have to count both the 
points and the pennies (no pun in- 
tended) there’s abundant help in Cou- 
pon Cookery. As far as possible low 
point foods are stressed and high point 
ones by-passed, yet always with a view 
to serving not only nourishing food but 
food which both looks and tastes ap- 
petizing. 

A handy Point Chart is provided so 
one can keep track of the ups and 
downs of point spending (if any). 
Economy tips and a wealth of sugges- 
tions for filling the Victory lunch box 
are also included. This book will surely 
help many to avoid monotonous meals 
in these days of difficult shopping. 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Home Food Preservation 
By Frederick W. Fabian 
Avi Publishing Co., New York 
Price $1.50. Pp. 138 


Every detail covering the home pres- 
ervation of food by salting, canning, 
drying and freezing has been discussed 
scientifically as well as practically in 
this book. With it at hand as a guide, 
the homemaker need not hesitate to 
“preserve” any available food for her 
family’s subsequent consumption. 
Nothing is left to chance or guesswork. 
Step by step the worker is led through 
the various processes and, especially in 
the case of meat, possible past reasons 
for failure are discussed. Tables and 
Illustrations are numerous and helpful. 
It is amazing how much worthwhile 
information has been given in this one 
small volume. 

—Reviewed by Lity H. WALLACE 


Expectantly Yours 


By Maria A. Castallo, M.D. and 
Audrey Walz 

Macmillan Company, New York 

Price $1.75. Pp. 110 


Here is a sensible, up-to-date book 
on pregnancy that should make the 
most fearful daughters of mid - Vic- 
torian mothers think that having a baby 
might be fun. Thanks to a professor of 


obstetrics for permitting a professional 
to re-write his excellent material, the 
presentation is light-hearted. The illus- 
trations and content, though straight- 
forward and intended primarily for 
prospective mothers, are not too clinical 
to interest the merely curious student. 
By dispelling many an old - fashioned 
fear this book should help give young 
readers a healthy attitude toward a 
fascinating process. 

—Reviewed by 


DORIS McILROY HILLYER, 
an expectant mother 


Booklets and Pamphlets 
A Salvage Sewing Handbook 


By Grace Garman 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia 
Price 50c. Pp. 62 
Grace British War Relief 
Chairman of salvage sewing for Eastern 


Pennsylvania, has written this practical 


Garman, 


guide to “making do and using up.” 
Though small in size, this 7 by 10 
paper-bound book contains explicit direc- 
tions for establishing a salvage sewing 
room. Included are suggestions for the 
arrangement of the sewing room, alloca- 
tion of work and the type of garments 
that can be made from salvage. 
Carefully planned diagrams of patterns 


best 


show how many popular salvage gar- 
ments are made. 


* The American Society for Testing 
Materials, 260 S. Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., has issued its annual re- 
port of A.S.7.M. Standards on Textile 
Materials. The report this year contains 
440 pages. In addition to the 78 standard 
specifications, definitions and so 
forth, there is related 


tests, 
information and 
data on calculation of number of tests 
for textile materials, a yarn number con- 
version table, humidity tables and ab- 
stracts of papers. Price per copy, $2.25. 


* A Handbook for Workers in School- 
Lunch Programs, issued last August by 
the Nutrition and Food Conservation 
Branch, Food Distribution 
tion, Washington, D. C. is still available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Department of Agriculture. Pp. 30. This 
handbook, written with special reference 
to volunteer service, gives detailed in- 
formation which will help newcomers in 
the field and emphasizes the real value 
to the community of this type of war- 
time activity. 


Administra- 
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Spectrophotometer 
measures 
Vitamin A 


Made to Nutritional Specification 


, against margarine because 
its nutrients are combined by science, 


instead of by the digestive system of - 


the cow, seems rather silly today when 
30 many of our good foods bear the im- 
print of science. 

Grains are processed in many ways 
to make them attractive and palatable, 
easy to ship or store without spoilage 
... and then they are scientifically 
fortified to restore the food values lost 
in processing. 

Milk—the most nearly perfect food 
—is pasteurized to make it safe... 
irradiated to bring it a step nearer 
nutritional perfection. 

So Nucoa—a delicious modern mar- 
garine—is made to nutritional speci- 
fication. Its essential ingredients are 
simple, natural foods—pure vegetable 
oils churned with fresh pasteurized and 
cultured skim milk. And Nucoa is 


Nutritious 


NUCOA 


. . . a dependable source of 
VITAMIN A 
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uniformly fortified so that each 2 ounces 
(three 114 x 1144 x 14 inch “pats’’) fur- 
nish one-fourth of an adult’s and one- 
third of a child’s daily minimum re- 
quirement of Vitamin A. 


Because vegetable oils can be grown 
more plentifully and economically than 
fat can be produced in milk by feeding 
the cow, margarine is less expensive 
than butter. It has equal food-fuel 
value— 3,300 calories per pound. And 
Nucoa’s Vitamin A value—instead of 
being haphazard, depending upon the 
feed of the cow—is guaranteed by 
laboratory control. 


The makers of Nucoa believe that 
everyone interested in furthering the 
National Nutrition program will want 
to be thoroughly up-to-date today on 
margarine. When you use Nucoa in 
your own home and see how delicious it 
is... how uniformly smooth-churned... 


A Product of THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 






cu, 


how uniformly sweet and fresh... you 
will not hesitate to recommend it in 
diets where its low-cost nutrition can 
be truly beneficial. 


S SCIENTIFIC CONTROLS 
IN THE MAKING OF NUCOA 


The manufacture of Nucoa is under 
the technical direction of a qualified 
biochemist. A board of eminent scien- 
tists in the field of food research are 
constantly available as consultants. 


The uniform quality of Nucoa is 
controlled in one of the best equip- 
ped food laboratories in the world. 


102 tests daily (54 on the oil alone) as- 
sure the taste, texture, and food value 
that have made Nucoa America’s larg- 
est selling margarine. 


A triple test regularly guarantees 
Nucoa’s Vitamin A content. The 
Carr-Price test checks the presence 
of Vitamin A... the quartz spectro- 
photometer test (only a few such 
instruments are in commercial use 
in the U. S.) accurately measures 
the amount of Vitamin A... an 
independent biological testof Nucoa 
from store shelves checks the reten- 
tion of Vitamin A. 
8 
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There’s a reason why the 
U. S. NAVY serves ICE CREAM 


America’s favorite dairy food — 









Ice Cream—is an important source 
of vitamins, proteins and minerals 


Navy menus don’t just happen! 
Every food included in the diet of 
Navy personnel, ashore or afloat, is 
there for a purpose. It is there be- 
cause it has been okayed by the staff 
of experts at the Subsistence Re- 
search Laboratory of the U.S. Navy 
in Chicago for making an impor- 
tant contribution to the health, 
strength, and morale fighters must 
have to win! 


These highly skilled and trained 
technicians at the laboratory know 
every condition under which the 
men live—know their requirements 
—and make sure exactly what each 
food will do for those men before 
it is approved. 

That is why it is significant that 
ice cream ranks so high on Navy 
menus. It is not only a favorite 
food, but it also supplies valuable 
vitamins, proteins, and minerals. 
For that reason, wherever prac- 
tical, the Navy gets ice cream! 


Throughout the world—over the 
seven seas—the talents of the Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory of 
the U.S. Navy are directed to 
keeping our Navy astrong, healthy, 
hard-hitting force; making sure it 
gets the foods the men like—the 
foods they need for victory! ¢ 


Ice Cream Is a Fighting Food 


Ice cream is a favorite with all 
branches of our armed forces—and 
it isimportant that they get this val- 
uable food. So, if you aren’t always 
able to get all theice cream you want 
—remember, you’re “‘sharing”’ this 
nutritious food with our fighters. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N. CANAL ST. 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 














FOOD VALUE OF ONE 


SERVING OF VANILLA ICE CREAM 





CALORIES 


PROTEIN 
Gm. 


CALCIUM 
Gm. 


THIAMIN 


VITAMIN A 
Lu. Mg. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
Mg. 
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| 
| War Work Vocational 
Training Conference 


(Continued from page 55) 





presented the problems needing atten- 
tion in an adult education program in 
one rural community where these cri- 
teria were applied to the data that 
| could be gathered by a careful study of 
| a cross section of the families. 

| Part-time education in home eco- 
| nomics for out-of-school youth and 


| adults was the theme of another ses- 
| sion. Characteristic of the program of 
| part-time and adult education in Wis- 
| consin, according to Dora S. Rude, are: 
| (1) the planning on a 3-5 year basis 

with teachers and students working to- 
| gether; (2) the effort to meet spe- 
| cialized and immediate needs with such 





schemes as lunch box exhibits, nutri- 

tion and consumer information centers, 
| canning centers for girls and women in 
| industry, and restyling clinics; (3) the 
| emphasis on education by many varied 
| means, more discussion, more consulta- 
| tion in homes, more use of reading lists, 
and combination lessons in which the 
home economics teacher, an academic 
teacher and a health teacher may share 
a three-period lesson. One such lesson 
might include Family Life Today (led 
by the home economist), Books on 
Family Life (led by the academic teach- 
er) and Family Recreation (led by the 
| health teacher). 

The program of part-time and adult 
education in Texas has been affected by 
the urgent needs of the thousands of 
women employed in the many defense 
| industry sections of the state, according 

to Josephine Pazdral of Austin. Prob- 

lems to which special attention has been 
given are nutrition, home management 
for working mothers, care of children, 
use of money, and better housing. 
Home counselors have been appointed 
for public housing projects to work 
with the women and to train some to 
work with their neighbors as lay lead- 
ers in nutrition, gardening, child care 
and home management. Home counsel- 
ors have also been appointed for war 





| industries to advise workers on care of 


children, personal problems and nutri- 


| tion. Itinerant adult teachers have been 


sent to congested areas to cooperate 
with agencies such as the Red Cross 
and OCD in helping with home prob- 
lems. 

Three addresses emphasizing what 
research can contribute to home eco- 
nomics in war time were given at the 
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Thursday afternoon session of the home 
economics section. Maude Williamson 
of Colorado State College presented a 
study of the teacher education program 
made at that institution. “Two things 
stand out as needs for the teacher of 
the future,” said Dr. Williamson, “She 
must be a community leader and she 
must know more about human relations 
than ever before. To develop com- 
munity leaders we must work to im- 
prove those situations which make for 
short tenure and we must do more with 
young teachers so they can do well in a 
short time.” In a study of first and 
second year teachers, made by 2-5 day 
visits of itinerant teacher trainers, it 
was found that these new teachers were 
able to plan cooperatively with girls 
and were good in adjusting to the 
school situation, schedule, equipment 
and other teachers, but that they were 
not adequate in some subject matter 
preparation, were not good in group or- 
ganizations, nor were they good at 
long-time planning or in managing their 
own social life. By item analysis of a 
“responsibility list” checked by student 
teachers at the end of the student teach- 
ing period and again at the end of the 
first semester of teaching it was found 
that certain experiences of student 
teaching were not met on the job and 
that there was a woeful lack of oppor- 
tunity to meet certain situations that 
were later encountered. “Research thus 
points the way to improvement in the 
teacher education of the future,” con- 
cluded Dr. Williamson. 

Helen LeBaron, Supervisor of Home 
Economics for the State of Vermont, 
presented the results of a Sloan Foun- 
dation experiment in applied economics 
education with special reference to edu- 
cation in the area of clothing. Marion 
Benson of Terre Haute, Indiana re- 
ported a study of the process by which 
food habits can be changed. 

A proposal that a Joint Committee 
from the section on industrial educa- 
tion for girls and women and the home 
economics section be appointed to work 
together on the program of education 
for women in industry in order that 
they might be prepared to meet both 
their industrial and their home prob- 
lems was the result of the Friday morn- 


ing discussion of these two groups | 


when they met together at Flower 
Technical High School. Two most at- 
tractive apartments and a small nursery 
school which supply the setting for 
functioning education in homemaking 
were viewed during a tour of the build- 
ing conducted most graciously and in- 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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The convenience of Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Juice 


tive pleasing flavor and beneficial nutritive values, 
recommend it as a welcome fruit variant in 
breakfast menus. 


these busy days (Just punch and pour! ), its distinc- i 



























































































Your Pupils 
Will Be Mothers 


in 1948-51 


3,200,000 babies were born in the 
U. S. in 1943—the greatest number 
ever. Another peak will come in 
1948 to 1951 when many of your 
present pupils will become mothers. 
Get them ready for their task. 
Teach them the basic principles of 
child care. Let them practice each 
routine operation on a 


CHASE 
BABY 


Let them acquire manual skill in 


Feeding Swabbing 
Bathing Dressing 
Changing Diapers 
The CHASE BABY is standard equipment in 
hospitals throughout the world for training 
nurses. It is used by Red Cross home serv- 
ice units, by maternity clinics, by high schools 
and colleges throughout the U. S. It will 
prove invaluable in your child care classes. 
It is built for years of hard service and 
will give complete satisfaction. Moderately 

priced. 
Send for fully descriptive book- 
lets and prices 


M. J. CHASE 


24 Park Place—Pawtucket, R. I. 























WARTIME HELPS 


NUTRITION PROGRAMS 
IN THE MAKING $.50 
Edited by Marion Lerrigo McWilliams 


Nutrition problems and practical suggestions by 
nutrition experts for starting a nutrition program. 
Good for any school or agency concerned with the 
community’s health. 


RELAXATION TO THE RESCUE $.50 
Dorothy Nye and Josephine Rathbone 


How to balance work and play, energy ex 


ews otes 





AR STAMP CORSAGES are in 

style for February when patriotic 
holidays are special occasions for school 
parties and assembly programs. Students 
in all grades can easily make “some- 
thing special” to wear for these celebra- 
tions. Stamps wrapped in cellophane and 
wired to a red, white and blue ribbon 
make an appropriate lapel ornament for 
Lincoln’s birthday. A hatchet jig-sawed 
out of wood with a blade made of war 
stamps is appropriate for Washington’s 
birthday. And for Valentine’s day, war 
stamps mounted on a red heart would 
delight Cupid. 


Pressure Cookers Unrationed 


Pressure cookers were officially re- 
moved from the rationed list the last 
week of 1943, that is, for use in food 
preservation. This year’s output will be 
increased from last year’s 315,000 to an 
approximate 400,000. 

The wartime models of pressure cook- 
ers now in stock have bodies of steel 
coated with colored porcelain enamel and 
covers of steel plated with tin. Two 
sizes are on the market; the large size 
which holds 14 glass quart jars and a 
smaller size holding 7. 


Research and Education 
In Field of Restaurant Administration 


The National Restaurant Association 
has united with the University of Chi- 
cago in establishing a program for re- 
search and professional education in res- 
taurant administration. The association 
is made up of approximately 5,000 own- 
ers of restaurants in all parts of the 
nation and is making an initial gift to 
the University of approximately $100,000 
for the project. This educational work 
grows out of a belief of the restaurant 
owners that general education and thor- 
ough preparation in the basic principles 
underlying professional business is im- 
portant as a background for specializa- 
tion, and signifies their realization that 
research in foods is necessary for the 
effective and long term improvement of 
their business. 

Our Conservation Program 

If we are to be successful in our plans 
to save materials and thus contribute to 
the war effort, daily conservation must 
continue after initial salvage and con- 
servation campaigns have stopped. As 
national attention focuses on newer as- 





Dates to Remember 
February 2—Social Hygiene Day. 
February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. 
February 14—St. Valentine’s Day. 
February 19-26 — National Sew and 

Save Week. 
February 22—Washington’s Birthday. 
March 17—St. Patrick’s Day. 
April 9—Easter Sunday. 





pects of the conservation program, we 
must not lag in our efforts to carry 
through with previous plans. Home Eco- 
nomists are expected to set a good ex- 
ample. 

Paper wastage often through mere 
habit slips up on us unrecognized. We 
let our grocer or druggist wrap small 
packages separately, then enclose them 
in a larger wrapper. Why not discourage 
clerks in this double wrapping habit and 
suggest that articles be put loosely in one 
bag? Or, why not carry small articles 
which can be slipped into a pocket book 
or pocket without a wrapping? 

One hopeful young conservationist sug- 
gests that the school teacher can con- 
tribute further to this saving program by 
eliminating exam papers. 








* Do Your Part * 
FOURTH WAR LOAN 








“CLEVER” IS RIGHT! 


There’s a new Carnation booklet 
of ration-wise recipes—many are 
favorites of leading cookery edi- 
tors. Send for free copy of 
\\ “Clever Ways with Carnation for 
the Duration’’—to Carnation Com- 
pany, Dept. 712B, Milwaukee, Wis. 





TRAPHAGERN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Celebrated Graduates 


Intensive SPRING and SUMMER Courses 











' Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 


Register Now. Fashion 
Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior 


Display. —" Pte 


Special courses for Teachers. 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, 

Decoration, Textile Design, 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send “9 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. . I 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, lc. 

















di 
with rest—how to relax, Exercises by Dorothy i. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Want to teach near Chicago or 


Detroit? or Milwaukee? or Cleveland? 
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TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


HUGHES oe 


(Member N.A.T.A.) CHICAGO, iLL. 
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The 1944 ADVANCE 
SPRING FASHIONS 
WILL MAKE 
Ve 
A 
y. 
a Good 
ai Impression 
Teen-agers love the smart 
“ styling that Advance Patterns 
arry achieve. They’re easy to make 
— — Fun to work with — Tops 
ex- 3618 
for school and after school 
mere activities. Popularly priced at leading depart- 
by ment stores throughout the country, and fea- 
hon tured in such magazines as Mademoiselle, 
~—_ American Home, Calling All Girls and Parents’ 
an . 
i Magazine. 
icles 
sail ADVANCE PATTERN COMPANY, Inc. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
sug: 
con- 
1 by eo Se eReninasitoon noes 





Two BOOKS 


YOU SHOULD PUT AT THE 
TOP OF YOUR LIST! 





Eat to Live 





are 
edi- 
of by Corban, Hallock and Martin 
for 
‘om Particularly valuable during war-time shortages. More 
Vis. than 150 recipes all analyzed to show percentages of food 
ae elements (calciums, proteins, minerals, etc.) and vitamins 
waa in every ingredient, using meat stretchers, variety meats, 
DL seafood stretchers, etc. Illustrated with percentage charts 
and graphs. $1.75 
Its 
mee 
S 
1 * * 
7 Cooking Without Meat 
nion 
nt by Barbara Rae 
ts. 
19 Over 150 new and revised recipes for' meatless dishes. 
7 Many new, appetizing sauces, all home-kitchen tested. 
Tells how to get a full complement of vitamins, minerals 
and proteins, without meat, in a variety of delicious dishes. 
_ $1.50 


M. S. MILL CO., Ine. 
286 Fifth Avenue New York I, N. Y. 
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JUST HALF A BAR OF SEMI-SWEET 
FOR THIS CHOCOLATE COOKIE TREAT. :. 


eal” « dessert that S-T—R-E—T-C—H-E-S 


= 


scarce Semi-Sweet Chocolate! 


ESTLE’S Semi-Sweet is sometimes hard 
to come by, in war time. Why? Be- 
cause our fighting men need and are getting 
the greater share of the chocolate produced 
today. With chocolate so scarce, you'll be 
particularly interested in this recipe for 
delicious cookies—easy-to-make Chocolate 
Derbies—which calls for only a small 
amount of Semi-Sweet. 
Nestle’s Semi-Sweetis ideal for any dessert 
or confection calling for chocolate or cocoa. 





CHOCOLATE DERBIES 
Made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


1% cups sifted flour 
14 tsp. salt 

4 tsp. baking soda 
¥% cup shortening 

2 tbs. sugar 

14 cup brown sugar 


1 egg yolk ; 
%4 7-oz. package Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 


late, in pieces 
Mix and sift together flour, salt and baking 
soda. 

Cream shortening thoroughly; add sugars 
gradually and beat until smooth. Add egg 
yolk and beat well. 

Add flour mixture and mix thoroughly. 

Place dough on lightly floured board. Roll 
thin. Cut into 1 % in. circles with cookie cutter. 

Put circle on unbuttered cookie sheet, place 
5-6 pieces of chocolate on top of it, and over 
this lay another one of the circles, forming a 
sandwich. The oven heat will seal the cookies. 

BAKE AT: 425° F. TIME: 10 min. YIELD: 
3 dozen. 

When baked, remove from pan while hot. 












































































How to PREVENT SHRINKAGE 


and have 


GOOD GRAVY, 100! 


@ All home economists, we're sure, roast 

meats at low temperatures—to conserve nu- 

tritional content and reduce shrinkage. 
Kitchen Bouquet solves the gravy problem 

—gives the gravy rich, brown “roast” color 

and enhances the true flavor of meat. 
Product of Grocery Store Products 

Sales Co., Inc., New York 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 





War Work Vocational 
Training Conference 
(Continued from page 81) 





telligently by members of the Hostess 
Club, composed of students in the 
Flower School. A panel of eight pupils 
discussed in a very mature and com- 
mendable manner their own views of 
how their education at Flower Tech- 
nical High School was preparing them 
for the vocations they planned to enter. 
Many adults might well wish to show 
the poise and ease of these eight girls 
who spoke well for the personal adjust- 
ment as well as the vocational educa- 
tion of this Technical High School. 
All in all this was a worth-while 
conference, well planned to provide 
ideas and inspiration. One just wished 
to be twins or triplets to be able to at- 
tend all the interesting programs pro- 
vided by the various sections. 
Philadelphia was chosen for the con- 
vention next year if conditions should 
warrant or permit a national meeting. 








Pure Wool Wisdom 


This Primer tells you the fascinating 
story of wool from sheep to shop... 
where it is raised, how it is processed 
and finally woven into beautiful fabrics 
to make smart, practical clothing for 
every member of your family. You'll 
learn the difference between woolens 
and worsteds. You'll realize the impor- 
tance of insisting upon highest quality 
for greatest value in wear and style... 
quality which is always assured by the 
Botany label. 


BOTANY* WORSTED MILLS 
Passaic, N. J. 


The Up-and-Coming 
Soybean 
(Continued from page 62) 








able that the package in which they are 
sold will give some indication of the 
fat content. 

3. Soya products contain little if any 
starch. For this reason women should 
not expect to use them as a thickening 
agent, as they would use wheat flour. 
Soya products will fill up space when 
combined with liquid but cannot be de- 
pended upon as a binding agent in a 
cream soup, for instance, though they 
might well be used as a protein for- 
tifier in combination with a wheat flour 
in such a dish. Used in baked products 
—cakes, breads, biscuits, pastries and 
souffes—small amounts of soya flour 
should be mixed with wheat or corn 
flour, whichever is being used. Mix- 
tures of soya and wheat flours can also 
be used in cream soups or sauces. 

4. Because of differences in milling 
processes, different soya flours will re- 
act differently when combined with 
liquids. Some will take up more liquid 
than others, and if a woman is using 
them in her own recipes she will have 
to experiment to see how much the 
liquid measurement in her recipe must 


be changed. (Concluded on page 85) 


HOUSE DECORATION FOLIO 
$3.50 


Teach House Decoration the New 
Way—By Playing “House”! 








A good teacher is 
always on the look- 
out for illustrative 
material. Here is 
something new—a set 
of “cut-outs” for a 
complete course in in. 
terior decoration. Yes, 
you may actually cut 
out the furniture, the 
curtains and drapes, 
the furniture cover- 
ings, even the wall 
finishes and rugs, too, 
and rearrange them 
to your heart’s desire 
—all in a room made 
to order! 


Just Think! 





Sixteen (16) Big Pages in Full 
Color! 


And by BIG we mean each page is 
18 inches by 24 inches 


Instructions Are Clear 
On every page of this folio there are 
careful descriptions and directions for us- 
ing the material on that page. Teaches 
sound lessons on refurnishing and redecv- 
ration by actual doing. Redecorate this 
miniature room in class. 


Information Is Sound 


This House Decoration Folio was pre- 
pared and widely used by the magazine, 
THE AMERICAN HOME, and is authori- 
tative. 


ORDER DIRECT 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
Send For Our Catalogue 


FOR COSTUME DESIGN 


Illustrated Sheets in Sets: History of Cos- 

; Egypt, Greece & Rome; Ase 

y; Renaissance; American; $1.00 

each. Also Contours of Costumes, 38¢. 
Personality Costume Charts, 55c. 
Send order or request for catalog to 


FAIRBAIRN PUBLISHERS 
5842 Printers Bidg. Worcester 8, Mass. 


NUTRITION CHECK-UP CHART 


Attractive chart gives vitamin Ev ate| 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Skeets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
teachers. lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 

WISCONSIN ALUMN! RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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The Up-and-Coming Soybean 
(Continued from page 84) 





The different milling processes are known as (a) the “ex- 
peller” method, in which the fat is expelled, giving a flour 
which tends to stick together; and (b) the “solvent extrac- 
tion” method which produces a drier, dustier type of flour. 
This drier flour will take up more liquid than flour of the 


expeller type. 


5. Flour should be used in grainier products, such as corn- 


bread or as an extender in ground meats. The Soya Cor- 
poration of America has come forth with a combination of 
coarse and fine soya grits that not only looks like hamburger 
but has a higher food value. It is intended to be used with 
ground meat rather than in place of it. Up to 50 percent 
of the mixture can be added without any noticeable difference 
in taste or appearance, it is claimed. In Brooklyn they call 
it “soyloin” steak and maybe they have an idea for there is 
approximately as much protein ounce for ounce in soya flour 
as in sirloin steak. And for far less money! And no red 
stamps! 

Besides protein, soya foods provide B vitamins, particu- 
larly thiamine, riboflavin and niacin. Ten cents worth of 
soya flour has almost 6,000 units of vitamin B as against 
500 units in a glass of milk and none in white bread. Of the 
minerals, it contributes iron, calcium and phosphorus. Be- 
cause of their high nutritional value and relatively low cost, 
these foods are considered highly suitable to ship to the allies 
to help maintain a satisfactory protein diet for their military 
forces and war workers. It is also planned to utilize soya 
products extensively in the emergency feeding of the lib- 
erated nations. 

For Victory gardeners and “kitchen shelf” gardeners there 
are yet two more uses of the versatile little bean from the 
Orient. Tests of the desirability of the vegetable soybean 
in the home garden have been very encouraging. The edible 
strains will grow on any soil and under any conditions which 
will produce other varieties of garden beans. The yield of 
soybeans, however, is much heavier and immunity from in- 
sect and other damage is pronounced. There are several 
hundred varieties. State universities and state departments 
of agriculture will gladly supply information on the varieties 
best suited to a particular locality as well as instructions 
for planting, harvesting and preparing the beans. 

The growing of soybean sprouts in the home also requires 
detailed instructions. The School of Nutrition at Cornell 
University in Ithaca, New York, has made several interest- 
ing experiments with soybean sprouts. Reports from there 
indicate that soybean sprouts are easy to grow, quick to ma- 
ture, require neither soil nor sunshine, rival tomatoes in 
vitamin C, can be cooked quickly and used in a surprising 
number of ways. 

For complete information on soybeans and soybean prod- 
ucts, including a folder of recipes for cooking with soya flour 
and grits, write to the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, U. $. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. For quantity soy flour recipes, write to the 
testing laboratories of several processors of soy flour and 
grits, such as Commander-Larabee Milling Company, Min- 
neapolis; The Glidden Company, Chicago; A. E. Staley, 
Decatur and Central Soya Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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SEND 


COUPONS 


NOW 


Have Material 
Ready When You 
Need It! 














THE BEST FOODS, INC. 
88 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me 
Planners for use in my classroom. 
See page 79. 


FREE... 
BEST FOODS 
MENU PLANNER 


Contains recipes and 

suggestions for mak- 
ing war - rationed 
meals appetizing 
and nutritious 


School or College 
Address 
City and State 


FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION 
General Motors Corporation 
276B Taylor Street 

Dayton 1, Ohio 


Please send me 
booklet. See page 63. 


USE THIS COUPON FOR ORDERING 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Dept. PH-38, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Please send me free the teaching material I have checked, 


(4) A Quantity Recipe Book 

(5) An Analysis Chart 

(6) Wartime Recipe Folders 
See page 75 


(1) A Canned Foods Text Book oO 


(2) A Canned Foods Text Booklet. 
(for students) No. of copies 


(3) How Foods Are Canned 


LAKESIDE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

468 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
Please send: [] Food Selection Chart for 
Vegetables and Fruits, 15c. [] 10 or more 
at 10c each, copies, as advertised 
in January Practical Home Economics. 


Cash enclosed $ 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY—Publishers 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 6, Mass. 


I shall adopt new texts next year in [] FOODS, (] CLOTHING, (] GEN- 
ERAL HOMEMAKING, [(] HOME MANAGEMENT. Send me complete 
information about your books. See page 76. 


M. S. MILL CO., INC, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 


Please send me the following, at the usual school discount 25%. 

(0 COOKING WITHOUT MEAT, by Barbara Rae... .$1.50. 

0) EAT TO LIVE, by Corban, Hallock and Martin... .$1.75 
Enclosed please find $ : 

(0 Complete catalog of publications. No charge. See page 83. 
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Soybean Recipes 


FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


SOYA MUFFINS 
(5 dozen muffins) 


AMOUNTS 


2% pounds 
2 ounces 


INGREDIENTS 

Flour 

Baking Powder (S.A.S.) 
Salt 3 tablespoons 
Sugar 5 ounces 
Eggs, beaten ~~ a 

Milk 1% quarts 
Soya Flour Y% pound 
Melted Fat Y% pound 


PROCEDURE: 

1. Mix together flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. 

2. Beat eggs, add milk and Soya and beat until well-blended. 
3. Add soya mixture and melted fat. 

4. Mix on low speed until flour disappears. 

5. Use a No. 20 dipper to fill greased muffin pans. 

6. Bake 25 minutes in a moderately hot (400 Deg. F.) oven. 
Approximate calories per muffin: 105; Protein: 3.5 grams. 





(Recipes courtesy Glidden Company, Chicago) 





APPLESAUCE COOKIES 
(120—2” cookies) 


AMOUNTS 
¥Y% pound 


INGREDIENTS 
Shortening, hydrogenated 
Soya Flour . 2 ounces 
Sugar 1 pound 
Eggs, beaten 3 

Vanilla Extract 1 teaspoon 
Applesauce, sweetened 1 pint 
Flour 1 pound 
Salt 1 tablespoon 
Baking Soda 1 teaspoon 
Baking Powder 2 teaspoons 
Nuts, chopped Y{ pound 


PROCEDURE : 

1, Cream shortening and Soya together. Add sugar and cream® 
until light and fluffy. 

2. Add beaten eggs and vanilla and mix well. 

. Add applesauce. 


. Mix flour, salt, soda and baking powder. Add to applesauce 
mixture. Mix only until flour disappears. 


. Add chopped nuts. 
. Drop by teaspoonful on greased baking sheet. 


. Bake in a moderately hot oven (400 Deg. F.) for 12-15 
minutes. 


Approximate calories per cookie: 56; Protein: 1 gram 
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ded. 


ream 


2-15 


LIVER LOAF 


(50 servings; each serving approximately 4 ounces) 
INGREDIENTS AMOUNTS 
Sliced Liver 8 pounds 
Salt Pork e 30 slices 
Soya Grits 1% pounds 
Water 3 quarts 
Minced Onion 1% cups 
Eggs, beaten 1%4 dozen 
Diced Enriched Bread 4 quarts 
Salt 6 ounces 
Pepper 1 teaspoon 
Dry Mustard 1 teaspoon 
Marjoram, powdered 1 tablespoon 
Cloves, powdered Pinch 


PROCEDURE : 

1, Place slices of liver in shallow pan. 

2. Pour boiling water over liver to cover. Let stand 5 minutes. 
Drain. Remove connective tissue. Grind liver through food 
chopper using 1/8-3/16” grinding plate. 

3, Dice salt pork and pan-broil until brown and crisp. Drain 
off excess fat. 

4, Mix together Soya Grits and water on low speed for 3 
minutes. 

5, Add ground liver, salt pork, drippings, onion, eggs, bread, 
salt, pepper, mustard, marjoram, and cloves to soya mixture. 
Mix thoroughly. 

6. For 9x4” loaves, scale approximately 2# each. 

7. Place in paper-lined, well-greased loaf pans. 

8. Bake in a moderate oven (350 Deg. F.) for 1 hour. 





(Recipes courtesy Glidden Company, Chicago) 





DANISH VEAL PATTIES 


(50 servings; each serving approximately 4 ounces) 


INGREDIENTS AMOUNTS 
Veal or Lamb 5 pounds 
Soya Grits 12%4 ounces 
Water 1% quarts 
Salt 2% ounces 
Finely Chopped Celery 1%4 cups 
Minced Parsley Y% cup 
Pepper ¥Y teaspoon 
Shortening or Leftover Fat ¥% pound 
Gravy 

Enriched Flour 234 ounces 
Water 1% quarts 
PROCEDURE: 


1, Grind meat through food chopper, using 1/8-3/16" grinding 
plate. 

2. Mix together Soya Grits and water on low speed for 3 
minutes, 

3. Add ground veal, salt, celery, parsley, and pepper to soya 
mixture. 

4. Mix thoroughly. Shape into patties. 

5. Melt shortening in skillets. Brown lightly and remove from 
pans, 

6. Make gravy by blending flour with drippings. Add water 
and cook until thickened, stirring constantly. 

7. (a) Place meat patties in gravy. Cover and simmer gently 
for 30 minutes. Serve with gravy. (b) Place meat patties 
and gravy in roaster. Cover and cook in a moderate over 
(350 Deg, F.) for 1 hour. 
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New Leaflet on Sewing With Rayon... 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Educational Division 


350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


E WANG stcscccece students in my [J high school (J college 
class. Please send me free of charge: 
ft tow To Select Fabrics For Sewing” 

Reprints of advertisement in this issue, page 65. 
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Ce bet ye chwe Oss Cook ee Orr es okie ee 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


Please fill rf order for ...... copies of Rose’s Foundations of Nutrition (4/e), prob- 

able price $3.75» and for ...... copies of Woolman & McGowan’s Textiles (3/e), 

pace $3.50, less B ned professional discount. ...... Payment is enclosed. ...... Please 
arr lease send me your announcements of new books in home economics. 

See Page 48. 
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USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE NUTRITION DATA 


RALSTON RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
46 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, your new special wall chart and 8-page 
folder with new wartime recipes so I can order in quantity needed for my 
nutrition classes. See page 45. 
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Peer eer eee eee e eres eerseeeeeeesseeeseeee VERIO «cers eeeessereeeseee 


NATIONAL ELECTRICAL MFRS. ASSN. 
Electric Range Section, 155 East 44th Street, New York City 17, New York 


New Home Economics Educational Material. 

Free, one complete educational teaching unit on Electric Cooking including: 
three 2-page lesson outlines printed on both sides of sheet, one each on the 
subjects of Home Canning, Surface Cooking and Oven Cooking; also two 
2-page sketch sheets printed back to back; and an additional copy of the 16- 


page home economics teaching Manual of Electric Cookery. See pages 49 i 







and 50 
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MALTEX co. 
N, C2 ey 
OOPS Wall Charts for study of sources of food constituents; with | || 


booklet of 160 outline drawings of common foods for pasting in proper 
columns on chart. (Order 1 for each class). Offer limited. See page 78. 
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FrowrR = 


“Ice Cream, Its Composition, Manufacture, and Food Value” 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 

Dept. B2, 111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Please send me your free folder, “Ice Cream, Its Composition, Manu- 
facture, and Food Value,”’ which gives information on the manufactur- 
ing process, food value, and methods of using ice cream. See page 80. 
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New Educational Material 


is most important 
IN WARTIME 
when conditions are 


changing so rapidly 


Offered here are: 


BULLETINS 
PAMPHLETS 


CHARTS 


to keep you 


up-to-date 


A Heipful Catalog of 
BUSINESS-SPONSORED 
EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


» A 47-page book with titles and descriptions of 734 educa- § 
§ tional materials and teaching aids, many of them sent with- @ 
% out charge, offered by 207 business organizations, trade } 
% and professional associations, with name and address of con- § 
cern issuing materials. A comprehensive listing of source q 
* material for use in Home Economics classroom work, Con- % 
~ sumer Education and related fields. Materials are listed § 
under commodity groupings as well as descriptive classifi- { 
h cations, 


A Sample of Topics 
of Consumer Goods Knit Goods and Hosiery 
Lighaing Exquipmsent 
Furnishings “ee hong 
Conditioning Tere, webanes 
maith . 








$2.00 a Copy, Postpaid—50% discount to teachers 
* Use Coupon in Supplement for ordering Catalog * 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS 
IN ADVERTISING, Inc. 


b 420 Lexington Avenue New York 17,N. Y. 
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Miniature Costume Folios 


60 Plates—$1.50 
100 Beautful Authentic Historic Costumes 


Instructions for cutting and making; including shoes, hats, capes, 
belts, collars, bags, cloaks, scarfs, jewels, etc. 

FIVE FOLIOS—12 plates in each, good size 83%4x5%. Use in 
Costume Design, Historic Costume, Plays. 


Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 


CLARO 28 | apne a in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 

e styles. 

ORIENTAL—12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Japanese, Indian, Hindu. 

CHIVALRY—12 costumes 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, in Ger- 
man, English, French. 

RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian. 

AMERICAN 33 costumes in Indian, Colonial, Dutch, Puritan, 

ar. 


evolution, Civil W 
ORDER FROM 


GILLUM COOK COMPANY 
2113 LEXINGTON KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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and the urge to buy @ saucy new hat. Soon it will be St. 
 Patrick’s Day with half the month Bone and Easter just over 
the horizon; Ah, me. 

Our Macs cies with editorial tclbote to the 


> fine work done by home demonstration agents in wartime, 
|. as in peacetime. The author, Madge Reese, is Field Agent 
in Home Demonstration and Club Work for the Western 
| States as well as Senior Home Economist in the Extension 


Service. No doubt that this is first hand information. 
The first article, Self-Evaluation in Clothing Classes, is 
- by an ardent advocate of Education for Democracy, Mar- 
jorie Prieur, from Missouri. Many of you will remember 
her discussion of the place of authority in education for 
democratic living in February and March issues of 1941. 
America House, on the following page, is the story of an 


i edventate te providing for American Craftsmanship the 


recognition it deserves. This venture has been so successful 
that the American Craftsmen Cooperative Council is now 


be contemplating opening other craft shops in key cities through- 


out the country. 
Enthusiastic backer of Community Food Preservation 
- Centers is Dean Paul W. Chapman of the College of Agri- 


_. culture, the University of Georgia. No one interested in 
the Food for Victory Program (or not interested, for that 


bis matter) should miss his article on page 106. Good sum- 


| mary of reasons why Community Food Preservation Centers 
__ are more than a wartime food saving measure. 


Among the values of school visiting is that of exchanging 


| ideas. In Ideas from School Visiting, Hazel Thompson, 
| Kansas State Supervisor of Vocational Homemaking, passes 
on some gathered in her state. (See page 107.) 












Third and last of a series of articles on Central European 


*” Food Habits is the one on Hungarian Food Habits, page 


108. The Central European background groups in the 


United States naw coteit” of eit’ cham 3000000 inunt- 


grants and their children, é 

The war has changed many century-old food customs in 
European countries. The story of one such change comes 
from Bellinzona, Switzerland . . . with illustrations. 
The School Lunch section this month is devoted to a 
discussion of Menus in Wartime, including sample menus 
_ from Brookline, Mass., and a suggestion from Hawaii. 
Students will find the seeds of many ideas in Plots for 
Spring on page 118. Let’s hope they fall on fertile ground. 
Looking ahead to postwar uses of nylon, Rajean Codish, 
on her page, What's Going on in the Textile Field, pictures 

two concrete examples, She also offers an explanation to 
_ the disappearance of low-cost garments. 

The No point-Low point Food Program holds the foods 
spot light for March. Read about it and other food news 
on page 120, What's Going On in the Food Field, by Ivan C. 
Miller. 

So many babies are arriving with the robins that it’s well 
to know a good book to recommend to mothers. You will 
find one reviewed on page 130 along with reviews of other 
interesting books. 

‘News Notes and: Dates to Remember offer several, sur- 


act pines Just see what's acheduled for che week of June 18! 
9 
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~ SEALTEST FOOD ADVISER 
raped Avenue, New York 17, ™. ¥, 








Name eeerenreene eopeetenenee SaaS a SS 

Institution Address eVecevccesdvechiseeeoeves, 

City eel eee. ee as Zone oe State Ry at ; 
 s/44 PHB. 106} 
sama cee nee eee nee ee amen ete ann -7 cea eb she nase en seenenengneegemannen: 
Educational Division 

RNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Sunkist Bldg., Los Angeles 55, Calif.” 

Please send me the Sunkist Food Bulletins—a series of four lea », furn- 
ished in quantity for distribution to food study groups. Values of in 
well-balanced diet, meal patterns, novel fruit recipes for card index or note- 
book. Lessons have been revised to meet wartime nutrition problems, See 
page 127. 

NOME ocioc ccc cnn c ch vee Cee meet aes 6b PEW PERS ROE ERM OR oe Glee ERs 
ROG COG 's iis'o nba Se sins CANA en oS Aaa ee WORE RS Oo is CRs a beens Mea es 
City Tee e eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee ee | State eer eeee ee Seer eeredwaeeeeeee 
3/44 P.HLE. 90 
Tere rere eee ee ee Kee en OOS dae eesvedovdvebbived dha 
J 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
P. O. Box #3, Station “O” : 
New York 11, N. Y. 
FREE! 
Illustrated, 8 booklet giving latest in- 
formation on Biscuits, Crackers and Cereals, 
including recipes and wartime menu tips. 
Published six times a year. See page 99. 
Please send to: 
IMME doc vier deuaks eeseevdes eoeugee ; 
Address oeeees Rt seeeevees Terr eter ery ; 
City er eee ree eee ene ne *¢ State .....0-<e. 4 
3/44 P.H.E. 20 
wots clade bik GW aie en Bun hn kidd OC ee Oh SERS La ROE Re ee Skee ; 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ; 
Please send me .......ssese005 copies of “Conservation Care for Fabrics in 
Wartime,” and “Care of Rayon Hosiery of Celanese Yarn.” See page 117. ; 
" Nagin: 6 v.n dp bees 409 UR eRe Bhs a Oh Ck 55, 0's pain unde © wae eat ieee ; 
AGE reOe 5.5 6s viene pion dnes beced estan tied 4 ca CeseuGe de CORNHEHCE TOMS aa waee 
CMF iv ccakbe les soeksbb ike babe saeen et eee oper Ae ey Py bébis edie : 
3/44 P.HLE. 57 
a 
on cms dudat wocctue cae Suis b bie babs ek, wR eCRbN we Cha Dee Maa ies pede ctl : 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC,, 

13 SOUTH LaSALLE. STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Please send: () a. The Nutritionally Adequate Breakfast, wall Ae beter 
classroom, [] b. Why the Fy vag Adequate Breakfast is Better 


Breakfast, students’ notebook folders, ........+... copies, [] « 

Work Sheets, ......+++%, copies. See page 125. 

NaMe sb cvsices ivcadecd dads yegeas JREEEOME eS OF nba Par pee ei bieehe 

School... .....ssebeehe nest trabeees Jr. H.S.. . College... Others...... 

Address 2... sssvene cde bins bec cn WWERN CEE ce ERD ORRIN FORRES Ean 4 be ope e 

Chey... skbdesiiet ba seeaneeeeene Spans TRON bis Aa WA acca cen ope nviKes “ee 

ALE. Subjects Taught: ..4 ss swas an epecaseecss No, of Classes ......++- oer 

No. of H.E. Students Taught—Girls.......+..4 Beveis.<ks sss Grade(s).... 

Who directs school cafeteria? ........++isaee caceeee No. fed daily ........ 
3/44 P.H.E. 97 


MALTEX co. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 





jemi ss svcaee Daily Diet Records for planning week of well-balanced meals, 
ir to keep a record of meals a scaly eaten eaten. Caertal sheet shows “Basic 
Seven” food items. Order one for se Offer limited. See page 130. 
Name Coda es vr et eossee COV O EKER ORDAO EH OPED E CORD eeteeeeee eeeeteeeeeeeeereee 
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4. Cato Pris Goma Bachan. 
8. The Carnation Company 2. +..0024+-. 
6. Celanese Corporation of Ameties 
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11. Funk & Wegnalls Company age 
15. S. C, Johnson & Son, Inc, Re ae 
18, National Electrical Manufacturers? Asen. ... 
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20. maien, Kosten Coligny Red a 
22. B.E, Shedd Company .......+.+---++004 
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- It’s amazingly easy to fix, yet it’s no more 
like autumn, And what’s even more impor- 

_ That way you'll get the best results. 

-_ Nestle’s Semi-Sweetisideal for any dessert 


SPICY CHOCOLATE 
BREAD PUDDING 


Leap soft bread, or cake 
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General M. Corporation 

otors 
277B Taylor Street 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of your new 
booklet, “HOW TO FREEZE AND STORE 
FOODS IN A HOME FREEZER.” See 


page 93. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar Street, New York, New York 


Free Books, describing uses of Baking Soda, also a set of Colored Bird 
Cards, Described on page 139. 


EXTENDO, See page 132. 
KEEP YOUR GLASSES Div, of Planned Foods Inc. 
UP TO DATE! 201 MADISON AVENUE 
ORK 22, N. Y. 
Send for Free Literature on Please send me available literature on 


E Xx T 5 ¥ D 0 EXTENDO. See page 132. 


The Enriched Meat Extender. 


State 
Pr. 


3/44 P.HLE, 107 


E, 1. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 

Division, Empire State Bldg., New York City 
tiona! Aids on Rayon 
send me free items checked: 
all Chart—“How du Pont Rayon Is Made” [] Teacher’s book—“What 
ou Should Know About Rayon Yarn” [1] Student booklets—‘“Rayon Today” 

“Pacts About Fabrics” [] Information about motion sound pictures 
‘ashion’s Favorite” [] “Facts About Fabrics” []) See page 129 of this issue. 
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THE CARNATION COMPANY 


Dept, 712L 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please send me free booklet, “Clever Ways with Car- 
nation ... for the Duration,” giving milk-rich recipes 
for wartime meals. See page 126. 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FREE! 


NK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
P.HLE, 3, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
me a copy of MODERN DRESSMAKING MADE EASY by Mary 


Picken for five days’ free examination. At the end of that time I 
either return book to you without further obligation to me or I will 


$2.98. See page 92. 
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DID YOU? 


Wasn't It 
Easy ? 
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CLASERE 12“ oatasone in Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Byzan- 
ORIENTAL —12 costumes in Arabian, Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew, 
cavitary 12 13th, 1 and Pa in 
'—12 costumes - 
a4 4th, Centuries, in Ger. 
RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, French, 
AMERICAN—12 | 
bong in, Indian, Colonial, Dutch, Puritan, 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 
LEXINGTON KANSAS 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT WRAPPING FOOD 


HOME FREEZING 


6 SEA SS 


& Not properly wrapped. This chicken was 


wrapped with ordinary waxed paper. 


4 Properly wrapped. This chicken was wrapped 
with moisture-vapor-proof material that prevented 


drying out. 


This FREE 8 


It not only gives you more details about preparing poultry 
for the Home Freezer, but complete instructions for wrapping 
and storing meats, fruits and vegetables. It’s a 
practical guide you can use with your classes 
to show them how to get the best results from 
this new home appliance which has been help- 
ing so many families make the most of their 
food and ration points, save shopping trips, 
and enjoy fresh food out of season. Send for 
your free copy now. 
Mail coupon in Service Section 





OOKLET 


tells you more 
about this new, important subject! 


Today, thousands of frozen food lockers 
and home freezers are helping American 
homemakers make the most of the food 
they buy or grow. People in all walks 
of life have come to appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having a convenient supply 
of fresh foods the year around. But here is 
one important point to keep in mind: 
Tests in the Frigidaire Kitchen show that 
how food is wrapped often determines the 
success or failure of home freezing. 
Contrary to what many people believe, 
frozen foods will dry out if they are not 
properly packaged before freezing. You 
can gain some idea of how much drying 











takes place and how much of the tasty 
juices and food value are lost by com- 
paring the two photographs of chickens 
on this page. 

Most materials commonly used do not 
prevent frozen foods from drying out, 
because moisture-vapor from the foods 
can pass through them. It is best to use 
materials specially prepared for the pur- 
pose. These include various types of paper, 
cellophane and cartons. For further in- 
formation on proper wrapping materials 
and wrapping techniques, see Frigidaire’s 
new Booklet on How to Freeze and 
Store Foods. 


A Good Way to Wrap Poultry 


For greatest convenience in cooking, 
broilers, roasters and fryers should be 
cut and packaged in entirely different 
ways. Some of this information you'll 
find in the facts which follow, and other 
details will be found in the Free Booklet 
offered at the bottom of the page. 


Roasters —Wrap the giblets and place 
them inside bird. Then, wrap the entire 
fowl, using enough material so that ends 
can be folded over and over to assure a 
tight seal. Then wrap and seal entire 
package in “stockinette” or paper. This 
helps to keep the wrapping material 


from tearing and in addition holds it 
close to the fowl. 

Broilers —Cut the fowl in half and place 
a piece of wrapping material between 
the two halves. This prevents their freez- 
ing together. Then enclose the two halves 
and seal them together just as you would 
if storing a roaster. 

Fryers—Cut and disjoint into desired 
pieces before freezing to save thawing 
time when you wish to cook them. Wrap 
the giblets separately. Then wrap or pack 
the pieces together and seal in a moisture- 
vapor-proof carton or bag. 


Listen to 


GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR; 
Every Sunday Afternoon, NBC Network 


For Excellence 


in War Production 


GENERAL MOTORS 


DAYTON 1, OHIO, AND LEASIDE, ONTARIO 
Peacetime builders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS + RANGES + WATER HEATERS 
HOME FREEZERS + 
COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS 
BEVERAGE, MILK, AND WATER COOLERS 


a FRIGIDAIRE 


Division of 


ICE CREAM CABINETS 





el ancien 








